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Programs for November 


Last month preparation was begun for the proper celebration of American 
Education Week, and Children’s Book Week. This issue continues this 


preparation in presenting articles useful for such meetings. 


Let EDUCATION be Four Square—Physical, Mental, Moral and 
Spiritual. 


The H igh School 


1. Character Through Personal Example. 


tN 


From the Teacher's Point of View. 


High School Boys Matriculate in Community Health. 


es) 


4. Interpreting Education. 


The Grade School or Study (ircle 


1. The Extension of the Study Circle. 


NS 


What Should be Done for the Intellectually Intelligent Child? 
(The Children’s Foundation Course) 


3. A Sound Foundation of Life and Health. 
4. Books for Mothers and Fathers. 


The Preschool (ircle 


1. Word Formulas for Young Babies. 

2. Music As a Vital Force in Education. 
W orld of Make-Believe. 

4. Is Your Child Jealous? 


Qe 


All groups will be interested in Dr. Tigert’s advice for the promotion of 
American Education Week. The suggestions for Thanksgiving, in the Recre- 
ation Department, will appeal likewise to all groups. 
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The President's Message 


COME, LET US READ WITH OUR CHILDREN 


ee F making many books there is no end.” ‘This truth has been forcibly brought 


home by the veritable deluge of lists and catalogues and special notices which 

have come in every mail as Children’s Book Week approaches. Schools and 
libraries are offering inducements of all kinds; the U. S$. Bureau of Education presents 
Reading Courses, and there are twenty million children—a great public, awaiting the 
practically unlimited supply. But there is a homely proverb which seems to offer food 
for thought to the awakened parenthood of the nation: “You may lead a horse to 
water but you cannot make him drink.” Books may be piled on shelves, may lie on 
tables, may be displayed in shop windows, but unless there is a thirst for reading the 
great mission of books may be unaccomplished. 

And we need not only thirst; we need the desire for pure water, and never more 
than in these days of polluted and infectious supply. Here again, if we are honest 
with ourselves, we must lift the burden of responsibility which we have shifted and 
place it squarely where it belongs—within the walls of the home. It is for the parents 
to create the demand for books and for good books. If our children wait until they 
are of advanced school age before they acquire the good-book habit, it will be hard to 
make it automatic. As I write, I see a picture very clearly, through the mists of twenty 
years and more: an open fire; a great couch drawn before jit; a pile of cushions, and 
peering over them, first the round eyes of a small girl, and then in turn of two small 
boys, fixed upon the reader’s face in breathless absorption. ‘The three-year-old baby 
became the thirteen-year-old boy, and still “Children’s Hour” had lost none of its 
charm. From “The Child’s Garden of Verse” and Beatrix Potter’s little classics of 
Peter Rabbit and Squirrel Nutkin, and the simplest of the Arthur legends, and the old 
Greek heroes in Hawthorne’s liquid music of words, through Kipling and Stevenson, 
Howard Pyle and Scott—yes, Scott as edited by a quick eye and a knowledge of what 
was coming, so that the story stood out and the long pages of background were judi- 
ciously “‘skipped’”—but always English at its best, pure, flexible, accurate, cfisp, edu- 
cating the ears to the music of sound words, until the cheap and careless language of 
the sensational publications of today jars as would a discord to a musician. 

“But it takes so much time to read to children when they can read to themselves,” 
you say. True; soit does. But it may take an eternity to blot out what they have read. 

“Good books are so expensive.” ‘True again; too many of them are. But there 
are publishers who care not only about the quality of their output but about the general 
reading public as well, and who have placed good books within the reach of everyone, 
so that a liberal education may be had for less than a dollar a volume. But we must 
learn to know the best and to refuse to accept substitutes. “Children’s Hour” may be 
a happy memory to you as well as to your boys and girls; try it and see. 


OUR PART IN EDUCATION WEEK 


Once a year a splendid concerted effort is made by the American Legion, the 
National Education Association and the Bureau of Education to rivet public attention 
upon Education. To many it is an event; to our organization it is merely an incident, 
but one which we are glad to help in emphasizing. We are living, studying, thinking 
education twelve months in the year in our homes, our schools and our communities. 
It is our business quite as much as it is that of the teachers—perhaps even more so, 
because we are responsible for the education going on during all the hours not spent 
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in school—the leisure afternoons and evenings, and the long idle days of the summer 
vacation. Education is not a part of our program; it IS our program; we have no 
other reason for existence. With the Congress thisis EDUCATION YEAR. At the 
end of seven days there will be many citizens better informed as to the school system 
which their taxes support, through the opportunity given them to visit the schools. 
It is our business to see that at the end of twelve months our nine hundred thousand 
members have become more skilled in the operation of our great power-factory; that 
we are wiser leaders; more intelligent, loyal followers; more sympathetic and under- 
standing fellow-workers, and that we have moved a long step forward on our way to 
our goal: 


TRAINED PARENTS AND TRAINED TEACHERS 
FOR EVERY CHILD IN AMERICA 


MaArGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 


CWT oO 


How the Congress of Parents and Teachers Can Assist 
in Promoting American Education Week 


BY JNO. J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


RGANIZATIONS of parents can be most helpful to their schools, in my opinion, 
by becoming informed as to the needs of the schools and by assisting the school 
officials in informing the public of these needs. 

No matter how progressive a school superintendent may be, he cannot make much 
headway against a poorly informed public. I have known city and county superin- 
tendents who have lost their positions not because they were unprogressive, but because 
they were too progressive. ‘That is, they advocated changes in the schools upon which 
the people were not informed. In some instances the superintendents were at fault 
because they made no attempt to inform the public regarding present-day movements in 
education ; in other instances, the public was unwilling to become informed. 

I have also known superintendents to hold on to old ideas long since discarded in 
most other places. If the people would keep themselves informed regarding pro- 
gressive movements in education, no superintendent could remain unprogressive. Most 
superintendents want to go forward as rapidly as possible, but they know from experi- 
ence that they cannot go faster than public opinion will permit. If the schools of any 
community are unprogressive, the cause may usually be found in a poorly informed 
and self-satisfied public. 

I would suggest that during American Education Week parents make a special 
effort to become informed regarding the needs of the schools and regarding the pro- 
gressive movements in education. I would, however, add this caution to all organiza- 
tions working for the schools: Be certain that you understand the policies of the school 
superintendent and the board of education before advocating any changes in the 
schools. School officials usually know which steps should be taken now and which ones 
later, so their plans should be studied carefully before any criticism is made of them. 

If any parents wish information regarding modern movements in education and 
data for comparative purposes, the Bureau of Education can supply this material 
upon request. 
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CHARACTER THROUGH PERSONAL 
EXAMPLE" 


BY WOODROW WILSON 


T IS one of the principal tasks of each 

generation of mature persons in this 

world to hand on the work of the world 
to the next generation. We are engaged 
even more than we are aware in molding 
young people to be like ourselves. 

I suppose that nothing is more painful in 
the recollections of some of us than the 
efforts that were made to make us like 
grown-up people. The delightful follies 
that we had to eschew, the delicious non- 
sense that we had to disbelieve, the number 
of odious prudences that we had to learn, 
the knowledge that, though the truth was 
less interesting than fiction, it was more 
important than fiction—the fact that what 
people told you could not always be relied 
on, that it must be tested by the most un- 
interesting tests. 


WE WOULD MAKE EVERYBODY ALIKE 


When you think of it, we are engaged 
in the somewhat questionable practice of 
making all the world uniform. We should 
be very sure that we are very handsome 
characters, to have a full heart in the un- 
dertaking of making youngsters exactly like 
ourselves. There is an amount of aggre- 
gate vanity in the process which it is impos- 
sible to estimate. Moreover, you will no- 
tice that there are very whimsical standards 
in this world. We speak of some persons 
as being normal and of others as being ab- 
normal. By normal, we mean like our- 
selves; by abnormal, we mean unlike our- 
selves. The abnormal persons are in the 
minority, and therefore most of them are in 
the asylum. If they got to be in the major- 
ity, we would go to the asylum. If we 
departed from that law of the Medes and 
Persians which commands us to be like 
other persons, we would be in danger of 
the bars. The only thing that saves us is 
that the abnormal people are not all alike. 


*This article is reprinted by permission, from ‘The 
Young People and the Church,” published by the Sun 
day School Times Company, Philadelphia. 


If they were, they might be shrewd enough 
to get the better of us, and put us where we 
put them. 

And we are engaged in rubbing off the 
differences. We desire not to be supposed 
to be unlike other persons; we would prefer 
to abjure our individuality, and to say, as 
Dean Swift advised every man to say who 
desired to be considered wise, “My dear sir, 
I am exactly of your opinion.” We try to 
avoid collisions of individuality, and go 
about to tell the younger people that they 
must do things as we have always done 
them and as our parents made us do them, 
or else they will lose caste in the world. 


LIFE IS A TEACHER 


‘There are two means by which we carry 
on this interesting work of making the next 
generation like the last. There is life itself, 
and that is the most drastic school there is. 
There is no school so hard in its lessons as 
the sdpol of life. You are not excused for 
mistakes in any one of its lessons. We say 
a great many things that are harsh, and de- 
servedly harsh, I will admit, about college 
hazing; but there is a more subtle hazing 
than that. The world hazes the persons that 
will not conform. It hazes after a manner 
that is worse than hazing their bodies—it 
hazes their spirits, and teases them with 
the pointed finger and the curl of the lip, 
and says, ““That man thinks he knows the 
whole thing.” 

The process of culture, the process of 
civilization and the processes that can be 
bought by wealth are largely processes of 
exemption from the harder classes of the 
school of life. Some young gentlemen 
brought up in the lap of luxury seem to 
have escaped all lessons, seem to know just 
as little about the world as it is possible 
for a person to live nineteen years and know. 
I have sometimes thought that if we could 
get a whole college of youngsters who had 


-spent their boyhood in the slums, where they 
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had to have wits in order to live, we would 
make extraordinary progress in scholarship ; 
whereas, when in our discouraged moments 
—I mean discouraged moments in our 
teaching—we take some grim comfort in 
saying, as a Yale friend of mine said, that 
after teaching twenty years he had come 
to the conclusion that the human mind had 
infinite resources for resisting the introduc- 
tion of knowledge. But you cannot resist 
the introduction of knowledge that life 
brings. Life brings it and unloads it in 
your lap, whether you want it or not. 


SCHOOL AS A TEACHER 


The other means we have of indoctri- 
nating the next generation and making the 
world uniform is organization. The indi- 
vidual process is not enough, we think—the 
process of working upon each other indi- 
vidually so that a miscellaneous set of in- 
fluences prick each of us like so many cur- 
rents of electricity. We think we must or- 
ganize as a body to have a given, definite, 
predetermined effect upon others. So we 
take unfair advantage of a youngster in 
organizing a whole school so that he can- 
not escape having certain impressions made 
upon him. We tax the public in order to 
pay for the schools, which will make it im- 
possible for him to escape. And there are 
various instrumentalities which are organic. 
In the first place, there is the home; then 
there is the school ; then there is the church; 
then there are all the political means, the 
means which we call social in their charac- 
ter, by which to mold and control the rising 
generation. All of these have their parts in 
controlling the youth of the country and 
making them what they should be. 


WE WISH THE YOUNG TO OUTDO US 

What do we wish that they should be? 
If forced to reason about it, we say they 
ought to be what we have found by experi- 
ence it is prudent and wise to be; and they 
ought to be something more: they ought to 
go one stage beyond the stage we have gone. 
But we cannot conduct them beyond the 
stage we have reached. We can only:point 
and say: “Here are the boundaries which 
we have reached ; beyond is an undiscovered 
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country; go out and discover it. We can 
furnish you with a few probabilities; we 
can supply you with a few tendencies; we 
can say to you that we think that wisdom 
points in this direction; but we cannot go 
with you; we cannot guide you; we must 
part with you at the opening of the door, 
and bid you godspeed. But we want you 
to go on; we do not want you to stop where 
we stopped.” 

What capital, after all, is it that we sup- 
ply them with? I take it that knowledge 
is a pretty poor commodity in itself and by 
itself. A ship does not sail because of her 
cargo. ‘There is no propulsion in that. If 
the captain did not know his port, if he did 
not know his rules of navigation, if he did 
not know the management of his engines, 
or have somebody aboard who did, if he 
did not know all the powers that will carry 
the ship to the place where her cargo will 
have additional value, her cargo would be 
nothing to him. What is his purpose? His 
purpose is that the cargo should be used. 
Used for what? For the convenience or 
the enlightenment, whatever it may be, of 
the people to whom he is carrying it. 


KNOWLEDGE IS NOT ENOUGH 


And so with knowledge. The knowledge 
you supply to the little fellow in the home 
is not merely conveyed to him in order that 
he may be full; the knowledge that is sup- 
plied to him in school is not put in him as 
if he were merely a little vessel to be filled 
to the top. That is not the object of it. It 
is not a vessel made to contain something; 
it is a vessel made to transmute something. 
The process of digestion is of the. essence, 
and the only part of the food that is of any 
consequence is the part that is turned into 
blood and fructifies the whole frame. And 
so with knowledge. All the wise “saws” 
and prudent maxims and pieces of informa- 
tion that we supply to the generation com- 
ing on are of no consequence whatever in 
themselves unless they get into the blood 
and are transmuted. 


GROWTH IS BY CONTAGION 


And how are you going to get these 
things into the blood? 


You know that 
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nothing communicates fire except fire. In 
order to start a fire, you must originate a 
fire. You must have a little spark in order 
to have a great blaze. I have often heard 
it said that a speaker is dry, or that a sub- 
ject is dry. Well, there isn’t any subject 
in the world that is dry. It is the person 
that handles it and the person who receives 
it that is dry. The subject is fertile 
enough. But the trouble with most per- 
sons, when they handle a subject, is that 
they handle it as if it were a mere aggre- 
gate mass meant to stay where it is placed ; 
whereas, it is something to be absorbed into 
the pores, to have the life circulation com- 
municated to it, and the moment you com- 
municate that to it, it itself becomes a 
vehicle of life. Everyone who touches a 
live thing knows he has touched living tis- 
sue and not a dead hand. 

So that no knowledge is of any particular 
consequence in this world which is not in- 
carnate. For example, we are taught the 
knowledge of the laws of hygiene, but what 
earthly good are the laws of hygiene to us 
if we do not live in obedience to them? 
Presently disease springs upon us, and Na- 
ture says: “Thou fool! You knew these 
things. What profit is it to you to know 
them and not to regard them in your way 
of life? ‘They were never yours. ‘They 
were never part of you. You never pos- 
sessed them.” The moral of which is 
simply this, that the truths which are not 
translated into lives are dead truths and not 
living truths. The only way to learn gram- 
matical speech is to associate with those who 
speak grammatically. 


RELIGION COMES BY EXAMPLE 


And so of religion. Religion is commu- 
nicable, I verily believe, aside from the sa- 
cred operations of the Holy Spirit, only by 
example. If you wish your children to be 
Christians, you must really take the trouble 
to be Christians yourselves. Those are the 
only terms upon which the home will work 
the gracious miracle. 

The young mind yields to the authority 
that believes in itself. That is the reason 
that consistency of conduct is indispensable 
to the maintenance of authority. You can- 
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not make the young person do what you 
do not do yourself. You cannot make him 
believe what you do not believe yourself. 


HYPOCRISY DOES NOT SUCCEED 


| have known some parents who had 
very deep doubt about some of the deeper 
mysteries of revelation, but who, neverthe- 
less, tried to communicate those deep mys- 
teries to their children, with an absolute 
lack of success that was to have been ex- 
pected. ‘They did not believe them them- 
selves. Did you never have the uneasy 
experience of going into the presence of a 
child who did not care to speak to you? 
‘There are two beings who assess character 
instantly by looking into the eyes—dogs and 
children. If a dog not naturally possessed 
of the devil will not come to you after he 
has looked you in the face, you ought to 
go home and examine your conscience; and 
if a little child, from any other reason than 
mere timidity, looks you in the face and 
then draws back and will not come to your 
knee, go home and look deeper yet into your 
conscience. There is no eye so searching 
as the eye of simplicity. And you might as 
well give up the attempt of trying to wear 
a mask before children, particularly the 
mask that you are so desirous of wearing— 
the mask of hypocrisy. It does not work, 
and it is a very fortunate thing that it does 
not work. If it did, we would make our 
children as big hypocrites as we are. You 
must believe the things you tell children. 


THE POTENCY OF PERSONALITY 


It is all in the atmosphere. Sometimes 
it seems to me that nine-tenths of what we 
give other persons is in our personality. The 
value of one man contrasted with another 
is that some men have no electricity in them. 
They might be in the room or out of the 
room; it doesn’t make any difference. 
Other men come into the room, and the 
moment they come into it something hap- 
pens, either attraction or repulsion. I can- 
not sit in a railroad station comfortably 
because men will come in whom I want to 
kick out and persons will come in whom I 
want to get up and. speak to and make 
friends with, and I am restrained because 
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when I was small I was told that was not 
“good form,” and I would not for the 
world be unlike my fellow-men. So I sit 
still and try to think about something else, 
and my eye constantly wanders to some 
person whom it would, I am sure, be such 
fun to go and talk to, who I know has 
something I would like to have. 

And it is thus all through life. A man 
comes to you to press a piece of business 
upon you, and he goes away and you say 
to yourself, “No, I won’t go into that.” 

And some one else says: ‘‘Why not? 
Don’t you believe in him?” 

“No, I don’t believe in him.” 

“Do you know anything wrong that he 
‘ever did?” 

oe eg 

“Didn’t he verify his statements?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then why don’t you go in with him?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I won’t do it. I 
don’t like his looks. There was something 
about him that made me think it was not 
all straight, and at any rate I will look into 

it and hear about it from somebody else 
before going any further.” 


WE GOVERN BEST BY GENUINENESS 


We are constantly having that feeling. 
And that is the feeling which illustrates my 
thought, though I have gone pretty far 
afield to illustrate it—that it is conviction, 
authority, simplicity, the directness of one 
who is going about his business, and goes 
about it with genuineness, which governs 
young people. You must realize that it is 
all a question of personal relationship 
founded upon love. For love is the only 
thing that I know that ever led to self- 
abnegation. Ambition does not lead to it; 
no use of power for power’s sake leads to 
anything but self-aggrandizement. Can you 
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name me any motive in the world that ever 
led a man to love another life more than 
his own except the motive of love? And 
yet what we are working for in the young 
people, as in the old, is to show them the 
perfect image of a Man who will draw all 
the best powers of their nature to himself, 
and make them love him so that they will 
love him more than they love themselves, 
and loving him so, they will be led to love 
their fellowmen more than they love them- 
selves. 

Everything heroic, everything that looks 
toward salvation, is due to this power of 
elevation. It is a noteworthy thing that we 
reserve the beautiful adjective ‘“‘noble” for 
the men who think less of themselves than 
of some cause or some person whom they 
serve. We elevate to the only nobility we 
have, the nobility of moral greatness, only 
those men who are governed by love. 


THE DIVINE POWER OF EXAMPLE 


You cannot create love by entertainment, 
but you can make love by the perfect exhi- 
bition of Christ-like qualities. 

Where there is power, men will go to 
partake of it. Every human soul instine- 
tively feels that the only power he desires, 
the only power that can relieve him from 
the tedium of the day’s work, the only thing 
which can put a glow upon the routine of 
the day’s task, the only thing that can take 
him back to the golden age when every- 
thing had a touch of magic about it, when 
everything was greater than the fact, when 
everything had lurking behind it some mys- 
terious power, when there was in every- 
thing a vision and a perfect image—is this 
thing which he sees enthroned upon the 
shining countenance of those who really be- 
lieve in the life and grace of their Lord and 
Master. 


When Disaster Strikes— 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS is ready 


The instant the clicking telegraph or wireless flashes a tragic story and the news- 
boy shouts his extra the Red Cross is on the job with supplies and nurses. Your oppor- 
tunity to help keep the Red Cross prepared comes when you pay your dues during the 
Annual Roll Call from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving—November 11 to 26, 1925. 
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WORD FORMULAS FOR YOUNG 
BABIES 


BY VIAHNETT SPRAGUE MARTIN 


HEN one has surmounted the dif- 
ficulties of mastering a foreign lan- 
guage, one considers with sympa- 


thy the young baby, not yet able to speak 
the one he hears about him, and confused 
oftentimes by endless variations in direc- 
tions. So, especially when one has two just 
learning to toddle and to explore, one seizes 
the easiest way to help the babies and their 
mother, too, by thinking out word formu- 
las and then adhering to them patiently, 
firmly and confidently. 

For instance, long before the babies could 
cross the room alone, the tendency to pull 
articles from the 
couch and chairs 
and bookshelves, 
and every other 
place within 
reach of baby 
fingers, was met 
with the one for- 
mula, “Put that 
back where you 
found it!” The 
command never 
varied. In an 
amazingly short 
time the babies 
learned to do exactly that, with unques- 
tioning obedience. And by the time they 
could run about and explore all the rooms 
on one floor, they had become so accus- 
tomed to this command, given always with 
firmness, gentleness of tone and confidence 
in its result, that the mother, without get- 
ting up from her chair, could be sure that 
the book was returned to the table, the 
pencil to the desk, the poker to the side of 
the hearth, the trash to the wastebasket. 

Consider, for a moment, how very 
broadly that formula covers the baby’s day! 
And think of the “wear and tear” on the 
mother’s patience which this saves. All be- 
cause the mother, during the first days of 
toddling, took baby by the hand gently and 





showed him how to “put that back where 
you found es 

The handkerchief is returned promptly 
to the visitor’s lap, “where he found it”; 
the plaything is returned to brother, who 
had it first; the toys, when the babies weary 
of them, are “put back where you found 
them.” How this bit of common sense does 
oil the machinery of the young mother’s 
day and add to the joy of the wee lads, 
who know no confusion of thought, a mini- 
mum of punishment, and are learning con- 
structively hour by hour! 

The babies are normal, happy, noisy, 
healthy boys! 
Yet their mother 
finds time to earn 
checks from the 
sale of manu- 
scripts, make all 
their clothing, 
pay for her elec- 
trical servants 
with which she 
does all her own 
work, and at the 
end of the day 
greet the adored 
daddy with a joy- 
ous welcome and with untired eyes. Surely 
this is a very good argument for the use 
of word formulas? 


TABLE MANNERS AND THE TODDLERS 


The problem of teaching a child good 
manners at the table, and also of saving his 
mother the time spent in achieving this 
desirable result, may be met by the use of 
word formulas, patiently, firmly, confi- 
dently, and then use of praise whenever 
the effort (regardless of the result of the 
effort) will warrant. Then, too, the 
wise mother, realizing that babies reflect 
like little mirrors what they see, does not 
mash and mix the baby’s plate of food 
where he can watch her. This eliminates 
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the child’s natural desire to “play” in it. 
Instead of making the eating of a meal 
a time of harrassing correction and anything 
but enjoyment for both mother and child, 
one mother of twin boys eats approximately 
the same meal with the children, sitting 
with them at their little play table and 
using the same table service for herself. 
The babies watch their mother eat with 
her spoon, and hear, “Oh, this is the way 
mother holds her spoon!” and “‘Now, son, 
eat the way mother does!” Solemnly the 
two chubby fists grasp their two little 
spoons, trying to hold them as “mother 
does,” and being praised for the effort, 
which succeeds a little better each time. 
Mother touches 
the napkin (bibs 
are called nap- 
kins) to her lips, 
and solemnly two 
little pairs of eyes 
note this perform- 
ance, and imitate it. 
Mother now 
drinks water, and 
both wee mugs are 
lifted to rosy lips 
as each toddler also 
drinks water. To 
be sure, water went 
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down the babies’ “napkins” at first, despite 
the fact that only a very little was poured 
into each mug at a time (one of the joys of 
the meal is passing their cups to mother for 
refilling!) but this little “slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip” soon disappeared. 

The meal is made more of a game than 
anything else until the babies have learned 
to eat properly. ‘Then they are seated at 
the regular table and allowed to eat ex- 
actly as “mother does” from the table 
proper, rather than from a highchair tray. 
This mother disapproves of highchairs, and 
spent the money for a table and two tiny 
chairs, sawing the legs down to make the 
chair seats seven inches from floor and the 
table top only 
twelve inches. The 
table top was coy- 
ered with pebble 
cloth, stenciled in 
design, and for 
meal times the 
babies were taught 
to lay a white cloth 
upon it and “‘set the 
table.” This was 
taught easily, for 
each child copies 
what he sees mother 


(or daddy) do. 


The Summer Round-Up of the Children 


HE Campaign to send to school in September, 1925, a First Grade class 100 per 
cent free from remediable defects has been a success far beyond the expectations 


of the Congress. 


A steady stream of reports came into the Office all through 


September, accompanied in many cases by most interesting articles on the methods 
employed and the results attained in carrying on the contest, and the final story will 


be found to be truly “thrilling.” 


Owing to the lateness of the opening of the Campaign and the fact that it was 


such a new idea and therefore not easy to complete quickly, the returns have been 
delayed, and it will not be possible to announce the results until the January issue of 
CuiLp WELFARE, instead of in December as we had intended. Records must be tabu- 
lated, percentage estimated and the essays read and considered by the three judges. So 
look for the New Year Number—and be ready to begin early next year! 





Copyright, American Child Health Association. 
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Children’s Reading 


BY SARAH BYRD ASKEW 


Chairman, New Jersey Public Library Commission, Trenton, N. J. 


SARAH ByrD ASKEW says: 


I was born in Alabama on a big plantation many miles from the railroad and was third 


from the top in a very large family. 


We were all voracious readers, and our earliest memories 


are of a winter fire with someone reading aloud to us or telling us stories. The book-case 
doors were always open to us and the whole family discussed our books with us so that they 


became a part of our life. 


When I went to High School in Atlanta I naturally gravitated toward the high-school 


library, where they let me help put away books. 


The day upon which I discovered Monte Cristo 


was a milestone in my life second only to the day I found the Jungle Book, and just a little 


beyond the day when I stumbled on Bleak House. 


When on a visit to Cleveland I drifted into library work through reading in the Cleveland 


Public Library. 
my first story officially in public. 


I afterward specialized in the work at the Pratt Institute. 


It was there I told 


I had been trained for that by the younger two-thirds of our 


family and the children of the neigborhood who collected on our porch each afternoon. 
Strangers used to ask if our home was an orphanage. 


From the Cleveland Public Library I came to New Jersey to work for the State Public 


Library Commission, of which I am now the executive officer. 


I select books for boys and girls 


from one end of the state to the other, as we not only circulate traveling libraries, but have to 
approve lists for school purchases and help public libraries choose their books, and also give 


instruction in children’s reading. 


VERY child should be taught how to 
read and to love to read to add to 
its own knowledge and ability, to 

build and strengthen its character, and for 
its own delight. Pure literature is as nec- 
essary to right living as pure food to a 
strong body. 

The greatest handicaps to any individual 
are ignorance and monotony. By ignorance 
we do not mean a mere lack of knowledge 
of facts, but a moral, physical, and mental 
ignorance. By monotony we do not mean 
quiet and peace, but deadly sameness of 
thought and events that causes ingrowing, 
and morbid introspection. 

To make them good and useful citizens 
children must be given a stable taste in 
literature to counteract jazz and vaudeville- 
ism. Through books they can be made to 
appreciate and love the best in nature and 
art. Through rightly chosen books we can 
implant certain taboos in the heart of the 
child that become inhibitions in later life. 
We can teach them to think straight and 
give them the highest ideals possible. We 
can teach them to use books in their job 
so that they may be successful men and 
women. The child’s mind must busy itself 
with something. We can furnish food for 
thought through books. 


‘There are many problems before mothers 
which books can solve. Some must coun- 
teract the effect of feverish activity result- 
ant upon some of the modern inventions. 
which, although among the greatest aids to 
civilization, are apt to draw the children 
from home life and distract the mind from 
calm and logical reasoning. Others in re- 
mote places wish to bring their children 
more in contact with the world and stimu- 
late varied thought. All must hold before 
their children a high standard of life and 
train them for their duties. 

It became apparent to the Parent-Teacher 
Associations that with the flood of poor and 
mediocre books on the market mothers and 
teachers needed advice and guidance in 
book selection for their boys and girls. In 
some places poor, mediocre and even bad 
books are within reach of the children on 
the news stands and in the stores. It was 
felt that something must be done to coun- 
teract this influence. In other places it was 
hard to rouse the child’s mind to the value 
of books because of the dearth of books. 
It was for these reasons that the Committee 
on Children’s Reading was appointed. It 
hopes to bring to all members of each 
Parent-Teacher Association the knowledge 
of where they may obtain aid and advice 
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in the selection and purchase of books 
fer their children in the home and the 
school; to give them concrete standards by 
which they may judge children’s books 
so that they may buy only the best, and 
to encourage each mother to give her chil- 
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dren a well-selected shelf of books and to 
see that each school is provided with the 
books every child should know. 

A small pamphet of advice is being printed 
and a larger pamphlet, with lists and de- 
tailed instruction, is under consideration, 


A Child Psychology Experiment in the 
Storm Country 


BY THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 





N a 400-mile 
strip in Mis- 
souri, Illinois 


and Indiana, 
ered by the greatest 
tornado ever re- 
corded, the Ameri- 
can Junior Red 
Cross has begun an 
experiment in child 
psychology in a new 
field fraught with 
infinite possibilities. 

To the children 
of that territory 
came the first real 
tragedy of their 
lives when the tor- 
nado raced through 
the section, strip- 
ping it of every 
vestige of joy and 
leaving only fear, 


CcoVv- 





LIGHTI 
TO SERVICE AND GOOD WILL 


medium but are ex- 
pected to divert the 
children’s thoughts 
from scenes of deso- 
lation and sorrow to 
happiness and play. 

In addition there 
is a program of ele- 
mentary instruction 
in nutrition, first 
aid and life saving, 
home hygiene and 


care of the sick. 
Sewing, cooking and 
canning instruction 


is provided for the 
girls, manual train- 
ing and toy making 
for the boys. 
Around each Jun- 
ior center will be 
established simple 
and neatly _land- 





a terror, evidenced 
whenever a cloud rises on the horizon, that 
another tornado may be on its way. 

It is the mission of the Junior Red Cross 
to make these children forget. It 
important, they believe, to heal the jagged 
mental wounds as it is to repair the mate- 
rial damage. ‘The Red Cross is striving to 
do both. 

The tornado deprived the children of 
the devastated area of all educational and 
recreational facilities. Today the Junior 
Red Cross is replacing these advantages. 
Amusements constitute the major plan. 
Games, pageants, playgrounds recreation 
and music serve not only as an educational 


is as 


scaped gardens in 
which both boys and girls may raise vege- 
tables and flowers. 

Enthusiastic response has greeted the 
work of the Juniors. At first the children 
were timid. They held back. Daily con- 
fronted with scenes recalling the most 
tragic epic of their lives, they could hardly 
believe that they could relax and play. 

But once started, repressed effervescence 
bubbled up in a riot of joy. In these pre- 
liminary gatherings the success of the whole 
experiment was foretold. What it means 
to these saddened children can best be illus- 
trated by citing an actual example. 

Ethel S was the oldest girl in a 
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family of seven children who lived on the 
bluffs above the Méaississippi with their 
father, a woodcutter. The one window ot 
their ramshackle cabin looked down through 
great reaches of black forest into beautiful, 
jade-green lagoons, the home of the white- 
mouth moccasin, the deadly rattler—and 
malaria. ‘This dread disease had claimed 
Ethel’s mother years before, leaving to the 
child the entire responsibility for running 
the house and caring for her young brothers 
and sisters. The tornado crushed in Ethel’s 
home. The child was plucked out of the 
wreckage, a bundle of bloody rags. Dan- 
gerously injured, she was rushed by the 
Red Cross to a hospital in a distant city. 
Many weeks of constant care and surgical 
skill finally returned her to the small town 
near her home, where she was cared for by 
the Red Cross. Hobbling about on her 
crutch, she first came in contact with the 
Juniors through a big Easter party for the 
children. For the first time in her life she 
learned the sheer happiness of play. From 
that time she never stole away to cry over 
her dark experience. 

At the Junior Red Cross house estab- 
lished at Gorham, Illinois, she soon was 
busy with dolls and toys, shipped into the 
storm-torn area by more fortunate Juniors. 
The delight of these things was coupled 
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with games and story-telling. In the latter 
she learned things that are common knowl- 
edge to more sophisticated youngsters. A 
vast and beautiful world unfolded upon her 
sordid horizon. 

Meanwhile, the Disaster Relief Service 
of the Red Cross built a new home for her 
and her family. She was taught simply the 
value of home economics in caring for the 
bungalow, keeping it properly screened, and 
the value of sanitation in preparing meals 
for the family. The effects of all this, it is 
believed, will be permanent. 

In the life of Ethel and of hundreds of 
other children, the Juniors have gone on 
their way to put happiness in homes where 
once only terror dwelt. In the United 
States there are nearly 6,000,000 boys and 
girls who belong to this organization. 
‘Their work is world-wide. Into forty for- 
eign countries they are sending letters of 
friendship and good cheer to far-distant 
children in a vast movement destined to 
bring about peace among the nations. At 
home they are learning the value of citizen- 
ship and the beauty of service. 

The Ninth Annual Roll Call of the 
American Red Cross, from Armistice Day 
to Thanksgiving, is your opportunity to 
keep the Juniors busy. 


Light 


The day was done. 


I sat beside the light 


And mended little garments torn in play. 


My thoughts were of the wearer, tucked away 
All warm and cozy for the long, dark night, 
When suddenly I heard a cry of fright. 

I sped upstairs to where my darling lay, 

And heard her sobbing plea, “Please bring the day; 
I hate the dark, I want it to be bright.” 

I said, “Dear,-sleep, and soon the sun will shine; 
Don’t cry, my sweet, you know that mother’s here, 
And God, who cares for us with love divine, 

Is always with us; can’t you feel Him near?” 

But not until I clasped her hands in mine 


Did comfort come. 


“Tt’s light now, mother dear.” 


—ERNESTINE EMERY. 
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AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


His is the Na- 

tional Chairman 

of American Cit- 
izenship' speaking, 
broadcasting from the 
Buffalo Station WGR 
to the National Con- 
gress of Parents and 
Teachers — fellowship 
greetings and the re- 
quest that they all “lis- 
ten in” to the summing 
up of the American- 
Citizenship work. 

Many of you will 
realize as you “listen 
in” that your states 
have had no part in 
this encouraging _ re- 
port. Thirteen states 
have elected special 
chairmen for this spe- 
cial work and all have 
sent in commendable 
reports. 

California — The 
western port of entry 
for the newcomers 
from many lands—has 
worked definitely along 
helpful lines of co-op- 
eration with other or- 
ganizations. A major 
note has been struck 


BY MRS. HENRY OSGOOD HOLLAND 


National Chairman 











Mrs. Henry Osgood Holland, Chair- 
man of the American Citizenship 
Committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, is 
a resident of Buffalo, New York. 
She has been connected with state 
and national work for a number 
of years. Besides being a life 
member of the New York State 
Branch, Mrs. Holland was presi- 
dent of this branch from 1913 to 
1917 and has been its fifth vice 
president since 1921. In National 
work Mrs. Holland served as a 
vice president from 1921 to 1923, 
in which year she assumed her 
present chairmanship. She is also 
connected with other welfare or- 
ganizations in her home town and 
State. 








open classes for non- 
English - speaking 
adults, and smaller 
towns to open classes 
upon the petition of 
twenty people. A di- 
rector and fifteen as- 
sistants keep in close 
touch with the foreign- 
born. ‘There are more 
than 11,000 in classes, 
Many club members 
care for young children 
while their mothers are 
being instructed. The 
City of Hartford is 
doing the most for its 
women—a_ group of 
teachers work in home 
and = neighborhood 
classes. Along the line 
of social work, there is 
a great need for patri- 
otic plays and pageants 
with National histori- 
cal setting to impress 
lessons of loyalty, high 


- ideals, courage, forti- 


tude. Effort is made to 
have Parent-Teacher 
Association members 
attend Naturalization 
Court. 

Delaware reports 


in southern California urging native-born 
citizens to take their own citizenship seri- 
ously—to promote good-will, loyalty, fair- 
play among all classes and the reverent 
use of the flag of the United States. 
Connecticut is fortunate in having a 
trained, experienced chairman who com- 
bines with her field work, under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Education, her 
State Chairmanship of American Citizen- 
ship in the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The law in Connecticut 


compels towns of 10,000 population to 


few immigrants but definite work is being 
done to raise the standards of the Afro- 
Americans: The problems of indifference 
among the native-born toward the responsi- 
bility of citizenship is a difficult one. Good 
work is being done to develop the finest 
type of American citizens in the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Four county dem- 
onstration meetings were held in February, 
in which the whole program emphasized 
patriotism. 

Illinois reports good progress. The 
Parent-Teacher Association forces are ot 
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ganized under nineteen regional directors, 
to extend home classes and clubs for 
mothers, to socialize the evening schools, 
to promote true Americanism among those 
having no foreign-born citizens. As there 
is no state Department of Immigrant Edu- 
cation the Illinois Council is filling the gap. 

Michigan aims to send a citizenship 
paper to parents of every child enrolled 
in the schools, to support activity in all 
civic agencies, to form citizenship com- 
mittees in all Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Such a program spells consecrated service! 
In Grand Rapids, the Parent-Teacher 
Council, working with the assistant super- 
intendent of schools, planned a week of 
visiting the home of every foreign-born 
family in the city, with the result that over 
1,000 men and women entered the evening 
schools and general interest in citizenship 
was increased. In Ann Arbor, attendance 
at night schools has been doubled and sev- 
eral grade schools have afternoon classes 
for foreign-born mothers. The most diffi- 
cult problem is to reach rural communities 
where illiteracy is pronounced. 

Minnesota reports that the Governor of 
the state requests the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations to take up the work of the Federal 
Council of Citizen-Training. One hundred 
score cards were sent to one hundred cities 
for data concerning foreign-born residents. 
In Duluth, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are doing special work in Americani- 
zation. In some of the smaller towns, the 
Parent-Teacher Associations are assisting in 
the carrying out of programs when foreign- 
born members of the community get their 
citizenship papers. 

Nebraska. The various organizations in 
Lincoln, including Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, have worked together in making a 
survey of the foreign population and in 
studying their needs. Classes in evening 
schools have been held and groups have 
been taught in homes. The friendly con- 
tacts made by visits in the homes of the 
foreign-born have created a right attitude 
toward their new home and government. 

New Jersey is doing a constructive job 
under a state chairman who is intelligent, 
enthusiastic and resourceful! One novel 
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feature of the work in this state will be of 
general interest. One county organization 
of Parent-Teacher associations co-operated 
with another organized group in offering a 
scholarship of $250.00 to the teacher of 
foreign birth or parentage doing the most 
successful school work, in order that she 
might continue her studies and obtain a 
Normal School diploma. A gifted Russian 
Jewess won the scholarship. When she 
obtains her diploma she will return to her 
own country to specialize in Americaniza- 
tion work. This state chairman is also 
keeping in touch with Community Service 
that has started a “League of Neighbors.” 

New York. Many of you are living in 
states having small population of foreign- 
born people. Consciously or unconsciously 
you have decided that there does not exist 
the need in your states for the work of this 
committee. But Americans must not take 
their citizenship as a matter of course. 
American-born citizens must seek to dis- 
cover the fundamental truths on which 
our government is based by a study of its 
foundation, its frame-work and its function- 
ing. Every affiliated club should devote 
one meeting to the subject of the Consti- 
tution—its framing—its purpose and how 
it has stood the test. Another meeting 
should be devoted to the study of “Our 
Flag’—the flag of the United States—the 
history of the flag and the rulings for its 
reverent and correct use. The Depart- 
ment of Education of New York State 
and other civic organizations are supplying 
in full measure special schools and classes 
to prepare for useful citizenship the great 
host of people from other lands that seek 
our nation. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions throughout the state are giving volun- 
teer service along many lines. 

West Virginia reports its work all done 
through the schools. Until recently there 
have been few citizenship classes. Now 
with the aid of the county superintendents 
a regular course in citizenship is given in 
many schools. These encouraging words 
close the report: “Opportunity great! 
Much accomplished!” 

Signing off now—Station WGR, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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MUSIC AS A VITAL FORCE IN 
EDUCATION 


BY RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY 


National Chairman, Committee on Music 


PART II 


IMPRESSIONS IN CHILDHOOD 


usic of one kind or another, read- 

ing material by the yard, the 

ubiquitous “‘comics” of the news- 
papers, and perpetual “movies,” four art 
expressions of the modern era, so fill our 
calendar of days that we and our offspring 
accept them all quite as we do ice cream 
soda, flattery, and lollypops, just as ele- 
phants receive peanuts, and our much- 
maligned ancestors, the monkeys, receive 
bananas, without inquiring into the stuff 
each is made of, or into the effect upon us 
of carelessly consuming it. 

We have aspirations for ourselves, may- 
hap, but surely for the oncoming generation, 
for the youth of today. Wherein we have 
failed, we fondly look to them to succeed. 
Wherein we have not had opportunities, 
we plan to open the door for them. But 
we may well ask, “What doors are we 
opening ?” 

How vividly the impressions of childhood 
come back to us! Each of us can call to 
mind certain episodes in beautiful or hor- 
rible detail. Aunt Mary wrongly accused 
one of us of telling a falsehood, and it left 
an indelible scar on the soul. Uncle Wil- 
liam sang joyfully a song about the “Beauty 
of sky and tree, What a lovely world for 
me” in the early morning dew as he set out 
into the fields, while another of us lay 
snugly tucked under a slanting roof where 
at times the ‘raindrops pattered a lullaby, 
‘and with every new day of the vacation 
time, we awoke with an unbounded joy in 
life which started vibrating with that early 
morning song, and has continued its mes- 
sage of beauty and love all down the years. 

Eager, impressionable, tremulous child- 
hood cast into the routine of a merciless 
grind, escaping only by chance, influenced 
for a life-time by seemingly trifling details 
of environment! Children who fall into a 


life of strenuous work, physical or mental, 
feel a crying need of inspirational diversion, 
while those few who find themselves with 
great leisure are in double need of knowing 
how to live fully, how to keep from being 
foolish, prating parasites, and how to help 
others to rise “above the workshop, the 
field, and the market-place,” or to work in 
them with renewed joy. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, who devoted her 
life to child training, said truly ‘Children 
live carefree, eager, poignant hours in which 
self is just beginning to be conscious of 
self, and all they are to become is in the 
glowing bud: One may become used to 
early summer mornings, dew-drenched 
daisies smiling in the sun, blue skies, and 
the song of birds, though the true lover of 
nature never tires of them, but to the child 
all of this comes with a passionate intensity 
of joy.” 

Music symbolizes all of this, indeed, all 
of the beauty in nature and in life. It por- 
trays all human emotion as no words or 
picture can do, and so makes a vivid appeal 
to the child. It moves in rhythmic form, in 
delicate pattern; it is the epitome of balance, 
development, repression, control, and climax, 
and so gives mental training unexcelled by 
any other subject of study. Yet many 
parents and many teachers consider music 
a frill, a pleasant pastime which must not 
interfere with the course of study. 

Experiments in New York City schools 
have proved beyond cavil that the mental 
stimulus resulting from the study of music 
is as great as that from the study of any 
other subject, and that music is far more 
stimulating than most subjects. Music is 


not an ephemeral passing of a combination 
of beautiful sounds, but rather a_ well- 
thought-out form, an exquisite pattern, as 
lovely, as symmetrical, as many-toned as 4 
Paisley shawl, a Sargent mural painting, 
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or a Browning poem. Emotional heights 
may be accompanied by intelligent apprecia- 
tion if music is taught with its true value 
in mind. In it we thus find a marvelous 
opportunity for both spiritual and mental 
development. 


THE DEMAND BY PARENTS FOR MORE 
PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 

From one end of the country to the other 
the word, “practical” has resounded until 
we fear to whisper the words, “cultural” 
or “spiritual.” We may preen ourselves 
with the thought that we emphasize the 
right values of life, but our real question 
in measuring a man is not, “What kind of 
a man is he? What does he like?,” but, 
rather, “How much money has he? Is he 
a material success?” We should measure 
a man not by the dollars he has accumu- 
lated, but by what he does when he is not 
working for a living; not by what he knows, 
but by what he likes. ‘The late President 
Burton of the University of Michigan, in 
speaking of the American home before the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, said: 

“If ever the time comes when the con- 
versation at the American dinner-table as- 
sumes without argument, that music and 
poetry and art and esthetics and learning 
and culture are among the abiding values 
of life, then we shall have less difficulty in 
finding and developing the vital factors in 
the life of the rising generation. But today 
in the average American home the un- 
questioned motif is the amassing of money.” 

We cannot all be rich in this world’s 
goods. If we could be, we should not be 
satisfied. Why then not give more emphasis 
in the home and in the school to that 
which does fulfill the mind’s craving, 
and the soul’s desire, to that which gives a 
fine mental background, and enriches life 
by niaking possible the use of abilities and 
the development of capacities for apprecia- 
tion, and in many instances, for musical per- 
formance, always an open sesame to the 
finest associations. 

The statement of a prominent university 
dean, “If we give more time in our cur- 
ricula to music, we shall have to drop some- 
thing else,” tells the story of the problem 
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in constant discussion. In the end, educa- 
tors meet the demands of parents and tax- 
payers in arranging curricula. The cry for 
vocational training has forced them to put 
to one side subjects which give children 
an opportunity to live, and not only to 
work. It is no simple problem. Since 
music is vocational as well as cultural, 
more time might well be given to its study 
on that score alone. Any of us who in- 
vestigate as to the number of people receiv- 
ing earnings through music in his city, will 
be astounded at the result. Considering 
languages, literature, music, and drawing 
as the humanities, the three “R’s”’ and allied 
subjects as foundational, and such subjects 
as manual training, domestic science, busi- 
ness training, and farming as vocational, 
ought not each to be allotted one-third of 
the full time employed? In this case, music, 
being both vocational and cultural, should 
certainly not be cramped into twenty 
minutes twice a week in high school, while 
manual training is given thirty minutes 
daily. The grade teacher should not be 
made to feel that she must run in music be- 
fore school, at recess, or the last thing be- 
fore school dismisses, or infringe upon a 
subject considered really important, relegat- 
ing music to the “not really’s.” 


MUSIC AND PASSING THE GRADE 


In the home the child’s mind is so in- 
extricably wound up with, “Go Tell Aunt 
Abby My Great Cat is Dead,” and “Old 
John Brown, He Had a Little Indian,” 
that he cannot conceive of “flunking” his 
grade because he did not pass in music. If 
he has not had his ear and soul attuned to 
music far worse than “Aunt Abby’s Cat,” 
or “Old John Brown,” he is among the 
fortunate few. We make our homes 
asylums of peace and beauty. We adorn 
them with beautiful pictures. We treasure 
the best books. We fondly care for our 
gardens that we may bring into the home 
“flowers so blue and golden, stars that in 
earth’s firmament do shine,” and then we 
play phonograph records which are mere 
bar-room howls, nasal, vulgar, rhythmic 
animal expressions such as emanate from the 
lowest resorts in the country, and are the 








joy of maudlin minds. A sacrilege in the 
place called “home.” Just as well hang 
lewd pictures on the walls, and at best be 
content with garish posters. Just as well 
fill the home with shocking books, execrable 
English, and questionable tales. If we as 
parents sincerely and deeply long to give 
our children of. the best in life, we 
will surround them with the best from 
earliest childhood. By earliest childhood, 
we mean from two to fourteen years, the 
wonderful years when the book of life 
can be opened wondrously, and no pages 
that are vulgar, crude, unlovely and ener- 
vating need be turned with criminal in- 
dolence in the home. The world will see 
to that. 

During a state-wide Music Memory 
Contest, a supervisor of music wrote: “It 
seems ridiculous to me to ask ten-year-olds 
to spell ““Tschaikowsky” and like words. 
Only high school pupils should be asked to 
do so.” 

Another voice said: “Children cannot 
comprehend symphonies. The Music 
Memory numbers should be only selections 
which the children can perform and under- 
stand.” And lo, the ten-year-olds worked 
manfully, and listened well. It was they 
who spelled ““Tschaikowsky” and “Moskow- 
sky” and “MacDowell” correctly; it was 
they who enjoyed and loved Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony,” and could always 
recognize its lovely main theme. They 
did not understand it, nor did they under- 
stand the sunrise, but they could become 
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conscious of great beauty in both. 


It was 
the high-school pupils who lent one ear and 
not both ears when listening to the num- 
bers, and gave scant attention to spelling, 
both operations seeming unimportant in the 
great world of “movies,” automobiles and 


“jazz.” Our great opportunity with the 
children is during these enthusiastic, impres- 
sionable years, when we can fill them with 
admiration for good music, when we can 
study Music Memory numbers, and possi- 
bly their school music, with them, and at 
least stock our phonographs with enough 
good records (which we should use, by the 
way, more frequently than the family Bible), 
to persuade them that they must not fail 
to pass in the beautiful and very important 
subject of music. This will help the super- 
visor of music as well as the child, for she 
knows not how to handle a child who con- 
siders music a joke and a subject that has 
nothing to do with his passing the grade. 

From Mrs. Crosby Adama (Montreat, 
North Carolina), whose understanding of 
music and youth is nationally acclaimed, 
comes the gentle admonition: 

“Tt is not necessary to let down to the 
fancied limitations of children’s insight. 
Only the complex and artificial bewilders 
them. Enrich the life of a child with true 
taste, for the impressions of childhood last 
forever, and must be truthful impressions.” 
So from the “Land of the Sky’ comes the 
call for us to look to the spirit of our 
children. Each association must meet this 
great responsibility and privilege. 


“Play-a-Remedy”’ 


ECAUSE. “vice is the following of low-grade stimuli” and “substituting the high- 
grade stimuli of clean play solves the problem’”—in other words, because good 
play tends to make good people, the national play movement should be 


encouraged. 


According to the latest yearly report of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 


ciation of America, during the past nineteen years the number of cities having a commu- 
nity playground has increased from forty-one to six hundred throughout the summer, 
and two hundred throughout the year. These cold figures tell nothing of the effort 
which has gone into swaying local councils to a recognition of the importance of places 
to play and supervision of play. Women realize the vital importance of city children’s 
play rights and are working for them. It is a sound form of women’s effort—that, 


even the mossiest anti-feminist could hardly fail to grant.—Extract from “The Woman 
Citizen” of June 27, 1925. 
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FROM THE TEACHER’S POINT 
OF VIEW 


BY W. H. GRAYUM 


President, Washington 


AM asked to write something from the 

teachers’ standpoint on the Parent- 

Teacher activities. The suggestion that 
we too frequently find a one-sided prop- 
osition with the teacher missing, particu- 
larly in cities and towns, set me to thinking 
of the cause. My experience in supervising 
teachers has. ymade me believe that with a 
very few exceptions teachers are vitally in- 
terested in the relation between parent and 
school. Questioning a few unsuspecting 
teachers who have proved the excellence of 
their service, discloses what I believe to be 
the fundamental reason for this condition 
where it exists. 

No profession so effectively brands its 
members to the public as that of teaching. 
It is a common joke among business and 
professional men that they can “spot” a 
teacher at first meeting. Of this fact 
teachers are extremely sensitive. My ob- 
servation and experience with teachers has 
taught me that while they must build up a 
certain reserve in their schoolrooms and 
teaching community, yet they are extremely 
human and crave the association of adult 
life on the same status that other individuals 
enjoy. 

After spending days in the schoolroom 
under the intense nervous strain required 
of teachers, a young woman is likely to find 
the stereotyped Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting a real burden. By stereotyped I 
mean that type of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation meeting where most of the par- 
ents are those of children who do good 
to excellent work in school and behave them- 
selves. Where the program is furnished 


Educational Association 


partly by the children themselves and partly 
by some adult or the superintendent who 
discusses the same problems she has heard 
and lived with during the entire week or 
month past. 

During the informal part of the meeting 
she talks over with parents the problems 
of their children individually. The teacher 
feels that such a meeting as this would be 
extremely valuable if by its means she could 
form a contact with parents of those chil- 
dren whose lack of success in school make a 
real need for a parent-teacher understand- 
ing, but unfortunately the parents of those 
children are seldom at the meetings. If 
they were, the need of such an under- 
standing would soon be obviated. 

Now that I have made a criticism I 
would be negligent of my duty if I did not 
follow it up with a constructive suggestion. 
‘The teacher would find the Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings refreshing and stimu- 
lating if each meeting was planned so as 
to make it of social and cultural value to 
the entire community including teachers, 
parents and others. In this way the ac- 
quaintanceship between the teacher and the 
community is established and assured. The 
usual aloofness is broken down and then in 
school hours or after school parents can 
discuss individually with the teacher the 
problems of their children. 

I have known some communities where 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings were 
of this nature and invariably find there a 
happy natural relationship between teacher 
and parent and community in general. 
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The Knighthood of Youth 


BY MARY S. 


Research Secretary, National 


HE month for sowing is not August, 

but April. ‘The season for implant- 

ing habits of truth, industry, per- 

severance, thrift and helpfulness is not dur- 
ing adolescence, but in early childhood. 

During the pre-school years, wise parents 
see that the toddler forms unconsciously the 
basis for right habits, but as the baby merges 
into the child, it is essential that he should 
be, as it were, enlisted in his own defense. 
It is no longer sufficient for mother to see 
that Betty goes to bed at seven and that 
Charles brushes his teeth. Betty and 
Charles must consciously and willingly fol- 
low the rules of health. They must learn to 
go to bed on time and to take proper care 
of their teeth not because they are told to, 
but because they understand the need for 
sleep and cleanliness if they are to keep up 
to their grade in school, make the ball-team, 
and, as they would put it, ‘have a good 
time.” 

This realization that good habits, to be 
lasting, must not be blind but must have 
the backing of both brain and heart,’ led 
during the past ten years to a great move- 
ment for health teaching in the schools. 
One organization alone, the Modern Health 
Crusade, sponsored by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, enlisted over seven mil- 
lion children in the conscious quest for 
health. 

But with character, even more than with 
_ health—because character is more closely 
allied with the mind and heart—we must 
gain our children’s conscious, willing, en- 
thusiastic co-operation. We must. get 
Charles and Betty to understand why “It’s 
wiser being good: than bad” as Browning 
says. We must do more; we must interest 
them in fine living, just as we have suc- 
ceeded in interesting them in healthful 
living. 

It was with this purpose in mind that 
the National Child Welfare Association 
eighteen months ago launched a new method 


HAVILAND 
Child Welfare Association 


of character training known as the Knight- 
hood of Youth. 

Since its inception, in 1912, the Associa- 
tion, under the leadership of Charles F. 
Powlison, has stood not merely for care of 
the defective, dependent or delinquent child, 
not merely for guarding the child’s physical 
health, but for the promotion of sounder, 
finer living in the realms of body, mind and 
spirit, among “all the children of all the 
people.” Especially has it stressed its con- 
viction that the true goal of education is 
character, and that the training of body 
and mind should never be divorced from the 
development of the spirit. Thus the 
Knighthood of Youth is the logical fruit 
of a long cherished ideal. 

The organizer and leader of the Knight- 
hood is Charles M. DeForest, well known 
and honored as founder of the Modern 
Health Crusade. The fruits of this ex- 
perience are now being utilized in the 
Knighthood of Youth. 

The Knighthood has already enlisted ten 
thousand children in the quest for finer liv- 
ing through sturdier character. It has 
been able to arouse and hold the children’s 
enthusiasm because it appeals to the ro- 
mantic and dramatic instincts which are 
so powerful in children between eight and 
twelve years of age, and because it provides 
definite goals and tangible results and re- 
wards for effort. 

Just “being good” is not a very definite 
or inspiring aim, so these young knights are 
given charts graded according to the user’s 
age, on which to keep a daily record of their 
success. Moreover, they score themselves 
on such very definite and everyday points 
as “I did some work to help at home with- 
out being asked,” “I put away my books, 
toys and tools when through with them,” “I 
said only what I believed to be true,” “I 
came as promptly as possible whenever 
called by mother, father or teacher.” 

This marking up of a record has, in itself, 
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a real fascination for most children of ele- 
mentary school age. Here is a letter 
written by a small girl who is a devoted 
Knight: “I received your letter sending me 
charts of the Knighthood of Youth. It 
was very nice of you to want me to be the 
first one in Iowa to become a member of 
the order. I am having my doll Carleen 
Jane keep up a chart and as she is a very 
good child, I think she can do it. This 
summer I had a little wild rabbit that 
I called Sammy. My father caught it in 
the yard when it was a tiny baby. When 
it was about grown, I took it out in the field 
and let it go. Now I have a kitty that I 
call Kitty Kuddle. She is very playful 
but sure can scratch. I don’t believe she 
could keep up exercise No. 6.” 

Children from eight to twelve, who are 
reading about Sir Galahad, about Roland 
and King Arthur and who are studying 
Richard the Lion-hearted and revelling in 
Ivanhoe, delight in winning the titles of 
Aide, Esquire and Knight and in wearing 
the badges which they have won by per- 
forming “feats” of faithful effort. 

But through and beneath all this imagin- 
ative play, and more and more as the chil- 
dren grow older, they are learning why 
truth is better than falsehood, self-help than 
indolence, and friendliness than hatred. For 
his help and inspiration, each child is given 
a “Message to Mem- 
bers” which explains 
in simple fashion the 
eternal truths under- 
lying our codes of 
conduct and which 
gives spirit and 
understanding to his 
knightly quest of 
character. 

But the children 
are not the only en- 
thusiasts. One mother 
writes: 

“My little daugh- 
ter has completed the 
enclosed chart and I 
should like two charts 
of the series which 


should follow this and 





Carleen Jane’s mother marks up her chart 
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two pins for Esquires. ‘The charts have 
been of great help in impressing my children 
with the importance of promptness, cheer- 
fulness, etc. We have had a better summer 
because the children were conscious of their 
behavior and tried hard to improve it.” 

Perhaps the most profoundly helpful fea- 
ture of the Knighthood of Youth is that it 
brings parent and child closer together and 
unites them in a common interest in the 
deeper things of life. The marking of the 
chart at the close of day brings with it a 
wonderful opportunity for discussing failures 
and successes and for learning really to 
know our children. 

Those who have, during the past eighteen 
months, watched the growth of the Knight- 
hood of Youth movement believe that here 
is a link that will unite child, parent and 
school in a common interest and a joint 
effort for finer living. Here is a means 
of enlisting the child’s love of romance, 
chivalry and drama and utilizing it toward 
worthy ends. In short, here is a method 
by which the child not only “learns through 
doing,” but also learns to understand and 
to love the moral law, by seeing it ex- 
pressed in everyday living, and yet gilded 
with all the lure of chivalry and charm of 


romance. 
Long ago William James declared the 
world’s need of a 


“ 


moral equivalent for 
war.” The Knight- 
hood of Youth offers 
to our children this 
“equivalent.” It is 
enlisting a great army 
of boys and girls; it 
is filling them with a 
great enthusiasm and_ 
giving them a work- 


able ideal. 


Note. —A_ sample 
set of Knighthood 
of Youth material 
may be had for 16 
cents by addressing 
the National Child 
Welfare Association, 
70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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THE EXTENSION OF THE STUDY 
CIRCLE 


BY GRACE 


E. CRUM 


National Chairman, Committee on Study Circles 


HERE are three 

reasons why I am 

interested in the 
Study Circle. They are 
Billy, George and 
Bobby, and they call 
me “Mother.” Early 
in their career, when 
Billy had the measles, 
the doctor was con- 
sulted; when George 
swallowed a coin, a 
nurse was called in; 
when Bobby had _ the 
toothache, the dentist 
was visited, and when 
the eldest began to chase 
the middle-sized boy 
around the table, and the youngest joined 
in the fray just to add complications to the 
situation, I realized that it was time to 
consult the writers on child problems if 
these young Americans were to be trained 
in the way they should go. ‘The works 
of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Ella Lyman 
Cabot, Henderson, John Dewey and many 
others have had their place on my book- 
shelf beside those of Dr. Holt. 

It was this intense interest in trying to 
obtain a solution to some of the problems 
in the rearing of children that caused me 
to organize a Study Circle in my own local 
school, one of the first in Berkeley, Calli- 
fornia. Since then it has been my privilege 
to direct the organization of Study Circles 
in the Second District, comprising San 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and the sur- 
rounding territory. 

Last year came the charge of supervising 
the work of the state of California, and it 
has been gratifying to keep in touch with 
the work of the Glendale Reading Circle, 
which is an inspiration to Los Angeles and 
vicinity, and with the Berkeley Reading 
Circle, which is an influence in the Bay 





region. It is remarkable 
how local study groups 
spring from these Fed- 
eration Study Circles. 
In a community where 
there are no Study Cir- 
cles extant, the organi- 
zation of a general read- 
ing circle for the grade 
mothers and one for the 
high-school mothers is to 
be recommended. Later 
the need will arise for 
the local study group. 

One more page in 
my record as a Study 
Circle devotee brings 
us to the newly created 
chairmanship of Study Circles. After 
the Austin convention, I was asked to as- 
sume leadership of this important phase of 
the Parent-Teacher work, and the oppor- 
tunity to serve in this great movement of 
parental education has been accepted. 
While I know that personally the chairman 
has a great chance to aid in this most worth- 
while project, yet the real leaders are those 
in charge of the hundreds of Study Circles 
all over our land. It is by their tact, pa- 
tience and persistency of purpose that the 
work advances. All success to them! 

The work of the National Chairman of 
Study Circles is twofold: First, extension 
of the Study Circles; second, the supplying 
of study programs containing lesson outlines 
for the study group. 

Under extension, the presidents of the 
various states have been asked for the names 
of those in charge of the Study Circle work, 
and the response has been encouraging. Di- 
rections for the extension and organization 
of the Study Circle are in the hands of the 
state Study Circle chairmen. Under the 
supplying of materials for Study Circle 
work, the volume, “The Child: His Nature 
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and His Needs,” will be one of our most 
popular books of the year because of its 
general nature and because it is being dis- 
tributed by the Children’s Foundation for 
a sum which is within the reach of the 
average mother. A small book on “Ado- 
lescence,” by Maurice A. Biglow, published 
in 1924 by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
will also make an appeal to members of 
junior high and high school study clubs. 
This book states simply the educational and 
hygienic problems of adolescence, is tech- 
nically reliable and is cheaply priced. It 
means much to the mother to own a few 
books on child study, even though at the 
library she has an unlimited number of 
books at her command. 

“Twelve Study Programs,” based on 
“The Child: His Nature and His Needs,” 
are now ready for distribution by the Na- 
tional Office. These programs are especially 
useful to the  grade-school mothers. 
“Twelve Study Programs on Adolescence” 
for members of junior high and high school 


Study Circles, based on “The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs” and other reliable 
volumes, are also available at the National 
Office. Directions for the organization and 
procedure of a Study Circle are contained 
in these pamphlets. 

It seems that this is the opportune time 
for Study Circle work. Frequently in the 
magazines and newspapers we read articles 
on the delinquency of parents and the fail- 
ure of the American home; the Study Circle 
is the answer of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations to this situation. We hold that the 
training of the parent is of equal importance 
with the training of the doctor or the me- 
chanic. The training of the parent is re- 
ciprocal—a better trained parent results in 
a better trained child. One of the happiest 
times in a parent’s life is when his boy 
attains his majority and he can say: “This 
is my son; he is the result of my heredity; 
he is the result of my environment; he is 
the result of my training. He is a good 
boy, and I am proud of him.” 


WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


UR lists during the Spring were necessarily short, as among the comparatively few releases 
QO at that time the proportion of good pictures was small. The shortage had some advantage, 
however, as it forced a wider distribution of the fine pictures. The romantic magi of 
“The Thief of Bagdad,” the marvelous picturization of “The Ten Commandments” and the 
vivid scenes of “The Covered Wagon” never failed to augment a dwindling patronage. 
The “Greater Movie Season,” launched in August, was the feast after the famine, and the 
long list submitted this month has variety and spice; something for everyone except the juve- 
niles. “The Rag Man,” with Jackie Coogan, was released in the Spring, so there is nothing 


in the new releases for children. 


This is not a matter for regret, because the restricted leisure time which the opening of 
school necessitates gives little enough opportunity for outdoor sports and healthier pastimes. 


FAMILY 
“Forty Winks” (Viola Dana). 
“Introduce Me” (Douglas MacLean). 
“Learning to Love” (Constance Talmadge). 
“Lovey Mary.” 
“Now or Never” (Harold Lloyd). 
“Old Home Week” (Thomas Meighan). 
“Riders of the Purple Sage” (Tom Mix). 
“Sally” (Colleen Moore). 
“The Shock Punch” (Richard Dix). 
“The Night Club” (Raymond Griffith). 
“Are Parents People?” (Betty Bronson). 
“Black Cyclone” (A wonderful horse). 
“Don Q., Son of Zorro” (Douglas Fairbanks). 
“Drusilla with a Million” (Mary Carr). 
“Her Sister from Paris” (Constance Tal- 

madge). 


“T’ll Show You the Town” (Reginald Denny). 


“Little Annie Rooney” (Mary Pickford). 


“Not So Long Ago” (Betty Bronson). 

“Percy” (Charles Ray). 

“Rugged Waters” (Lois Wilson). 

“Shore Leave” (Richard Barthelmess). 

“The Air Mail” (Billie Dove, Douglas Fair- 

banks, Jr.) 

“The Gold Rush” (Charlie Chaplin). 

“The Iron Horse.” 

“The Light of Western Stars” (Jack Holt). 

“The Making of O’Malley” (Milton Sills). 

“Beggar on Horseback” (Edward Horton). 

“Paths to Paradise” (Raymond Griffith). 

J. “The Rag Man” (Jackie Coogan). 
ADULT 

“The Crowded Hour” (Bebe Daniels). 

“The Mine with the Iron Door.” 

“The Lady” (Norma Talmadge). 

“Wild Horse Mesa” (Jack Holt). 

“The Unholy Three” (Lon Chaney.) 
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Thanksgiving Suggestions 


XPERIENCE has proved that the most 
useful and practical ‘Thanksgiving 


Program usually consists of recita- 
tions, songs and a one-act play or perhaps 
two one-act plays, one by children, the other 
by adults. If, however, a festival or a full 
evening play is given the recitations and 
songs are not necessary. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR RECI- 
TATIONS 

The Landing of the Pilgrims, by Felicia 
Hemans to be found in any collection of her 
poems and in most school books. 

Portions of “Oh Pioneers!” by Walt 
Whitman to be found in most libraries. 

Selections from the Courtship of Miles 
Standish, by Longfellow, to be found in 
most libraries. 

Good recitations, both for individual chil- 
dren and for children in groups can be 
found in Harvest Time, by Alice C. D. 
Riley, published by the John Church Co., 
39 West 32nd Street, New York City, 
price 35 cents. This book will be a boon to 
any teacher, and is good for both country 
and city schools. Poems in current maga- 
zines often make very good recitations. 
Children should be encouraged to hunt out 
such poems and bring them in for general 
discussion. A selection can then be made. 

Holiday Selections, by Sara Sigourney 
Rice. Contains several selections suitable 


for ‘Thanksgiving Programs. Published by 
The Penn Publishing Company, 429 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Price 40 cents, 
paper; 75 cents, cloth. 

Werner's Thanksgiving Celebrations in- 
cludes recitations, dialogues, entertainments, 
songs and pantomimes obtained from E. S. 
Werner, 11 East 14th Street, Now York 
City. Price 60 cents, paper ; $1.00, cloth. 


* * * 


A SERIES OF TABLEAUX MAY FORM AN 
INTERESTING NUMBER OF THE 
PROGRAM 
TABLEAUX SUGGESTIONS 

The Pilgrim captive in the market place 
in Boston, England. 

The Pilgrims in Holland. At Leyden. 
Embarking from Delft Haven. 

The departure from Southampton, Eng- 
land. (Here the English Merry Makers 
who were not Pilgrims had their Morris 
Dances). 

Indian Life; war dance; moon dance; 
Indian maidens. 

The Treaty with Massosoit. 

A tea party of Ye Olde Tyme (1670). 

To those may be added the Pilgrim’s 
Farewell; the Courtship of Miles Standish; 
the Wedding of Priscilla Mullins; the Ar- 
rival of Squanto in Plymouth Colony. The 
Perry Pictures will be an aid in staging 
tableaux. Send for illustrated catalogue 
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of Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass. 
An interesting collection of Pilgrim 
colored post cards may be obtained from 


A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. 


COSTUMES 


It might be well to remind those who 
are taking part in the program that Camp 
Fire Girl and Boy Scout costumes can al- 
ways be adapted to Indian costumes; and 
that gymnasium bloomers and long cloaks 
and tall hats will make Pilgrim costumes 
for boys; while plain, dark-colored dresses 
with white kerchiefs, cuffs, aprons and caps 
make Pilgrim costumes for girls. 

The Service Bureau of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company is prepared to 
furnish plans for making paper costumes. 
New York address—5Sth Avenue and 26th 
Street. 

MUSIC 
SONGS AND INSTRUMENTAL SELEC- 
TIONS FOR THANKSGIVING 


Mayflower Morning, by Myrtle Strode- 
Jackson, published by Boosey & Company, 
9 East 17th Street, New York City, price, 
60 cents. 

America the Beautiful, by Katherine Lee 
Bates is excellent for Community singing. 

A Mighty Fortress is Our God, Martin 
Luther’s hymn. 

Old English Ditties Chappel, Harnes, 
Inc., 41 East 34th Street, price $3.50. 


Indian songs will be found in Indian 
Games and Dances with Native Songs, by 
Alice C. Fletcher, published by C. C. Birch- 
ard & Company, Boston, Mass., for $2.00. 

For instrumental music see New England 
Idylls by Edward MacDowell, price $1.25. 
Woodland Sketches which contains (From 
an Indian Lodge), by Edward MacDowell, 
price $1.25, both published by G. Schirmer, 
3 East 43rd Street, New York City. 


FESTIVALS AND PLAYS FOR JUNIORS 


“The Courtship of Miles Standish’ by 
Fanny Comstock. Eight boys, three girls 
and extras. Fourteen years and older. 
Plays thirty minutes. Simple set. Pilgrim 
costumes. Can be had from the Drama 
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League Book Shop, 29 West 47th Street, 
New York City, for 20 cents, postage 4 
cents. 

Finding the Mayflowers by Blanche 
Proctor Fisher. A one-act play. Seven 
girls, or if the prologue is included eight 
girls and one boy. Age eight to fourteen 
years. Plays twenty-five minutes. Scene: 
interior of a Pilgrim home. ‘The play con- 
cerns the hunt for the first mayflowers, and 
has a surprise ending. ‘There is consider- 
able humor in the play. Excellent for a 
cast of all girls. Published by Walter H. 
Baker and Company, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mass., price 25 cents, no royalty. 

The First Thanksgiving Dinner, by 
Marjorie Benton Cook. One-act play. 
Could be given indoors or outdoors, pref- 
erably indoors. Seven boys and eight girls 
of twelve to fourteen years of age. Plays 
thirty-five minutes. Can be ordered from 
the Drama League Book Shop, price 25 
cents, postage 4 cents. 

“Harvest Festival” by Mari Reuf Hofer, 
This Festival is valuable for using large 
groups of young people from primary to 
eighth grade. A strong autumnal and har- 
vest note runs through it all. ‘There are 
many picturesque dances, and descriptions 
of full costuming are included, as well as 
music, stage settings, etc. “This festival is 
too large for the average small stage and 
should be given on the floor of a hall. In 
mild climates a beautiful out-of-door per- 
formance might be arranged. Published by 
the Clayton F. Sunny Company, 64 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl., price 75 
cents. 

“Harvest Time’ by Alice C. D. Riley. 
This is a harvest festival in which large 
numbers of children can be used in songs, 
recitations and dances. Its quality is un- 
usually good. For adequate production it 
should have the floor of a hall, as it will 
not act well on a small stage. In mild 
climates it would be possible to give it out- 
of-doors. A sense of nature runs through- 
out the festival in the leaves, winds, seeds, 
autumn flowers and songs of the harvest. 
Published by the John Church Co., 39 
West 32nd Street, New York City, at 25 


cents. 
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“Hiawatha” by Florence Holbrook is suit- 
able for use, and has been used at Thanks- 
giving because Corn Dances and allusions 
to the harvest may play a part in it. It 
has nine boys, three girls and extras, as 
many young people as desired. It is suitable 
for twelve to fourteen years and older. It 
may be obtained from the Drama League 
Book Shop, price 40 cents, postage 4 cents. 

In the Good Old Days by Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, from Plays, Pantomimes and 
Tableaux for Chil- 
dren. This is a 
one-act play with 
four scenes, for 
which one interior 
scene can be used 
throughout. It has 


prologues spoken 
by Father Time 
and his Hour 
Glass. It might 


almost be called a 
short play in four 
acts for children. 
Two girls and five 
boys. Ages run 
from eleven to fif- 
teen years. Plays 
about one hour. 
Concerns the ad- 
ventures of two 
children of today 
who crawl through 
an ancient fireplace 
into Yesterday, 
and find them- 


selves in stern Pilgrim, times. 


The pleas- 
ures children have today in comparison 
with Pilgrim days are interestingly and 


amusingly shown. Excellent authentic 
dialogue and humorous situations. A very 
fine play for children. May be obtained 
from The Drama League Book Shop, price, 
$2.00 net. Postage 12 cents, no royalty. 

A Little Pilgrim’s Progress, by C. D. 
MacKay, from The House of the Heart 
and Other Plays for Children. One-act 
play. Setting, a Pilgrim interior. Eight 
boys, four girls, in ages ranging from eight 
to thirteen years. This is a morality play, 
after the manner of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 





Progress. A little Pilgrim at Dame De- 
cision’s Inn meets with False Pride, 
Honesty, Steadfastness, etc. Authentic dia- 
logue. Can be obtained from The Drama 
League Book Shop, price $1.25, postage 10 
cents, no royalty. 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS AND FESTIVALS 
FOR ADULTS 

The Courtship of Miles Standish by 
Eugene W. Presbey. A play in one act 
dramatizing the 
Longfellow _ story. 
It has two male 
and two _ female 
characters. The 
scene is a Pilgrim 
interior. Pilgrim 
costumes. Easy to 
give. Playstwenty- 
five minutes. Pub- 
lished by Samuel 
French, 28 West 
Thirty-eighth St., 
New York City, 
at 30 cents, no 
royalty. 

Faith of Our 
Fathers, a Pilgrim 
pageant by Annie 
Russell Marble. 
Cast consists of 
forty - seven men, 
eighteen women 
and nineteen chil- 
dren, with as 
many extras as de- 
sired. Pageant in two parts, eight episodes. 
The first part deals with the Pilgrims— 
brings out clearly the signing of the May- 
flower compact and also contains a scene of 
the first Thanksgiving. This episode alone 
would form a splendid number on a 
Thanksgiving Program. The second part 
of the pageant deals with the Faith of Our 
Fathers in modern times. This pageant can 
be had from Community Service, price 25 
cents. 

The Festival of the Harvest Moon, by 
Sue Ann Wilson, seventeen principals, fif- 
teen or more groups, five episodes. A 20th 
Century folk festival combining recreation 

















and pageantry. The Harvest Moon is a 
festival of frolic and fun _ containing 
Thanksgiving Episode of great beauty and 
dignity. This one episode might form an 
interesting number on a general program. 
Can be obtained from the Woman’s Press, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City, price 
50 cents. 

The Life of the Corn an Indian drama in 
five dances, with authentic Indian music 
and choruses. Can be found in Indian 
Games and Dances with Native Songs by 
Alice C. Fletcher. This superb bit of In- 
dian pantomime, which is essentially a 
drama for outdoor production, is that of 
the Omaha tribe, but the corn dance and 
ceremonial were used by all North Ameri- 
can Indians. It is rich in color and dra- 
matic effect, with Indian and symbolic cos- 
tumes which are indicated in the text. At 
least fifty young people from twelve to 
twenty years of age can take part in it. 
As many more as are desired can participate. 
There must be seven special ‘dance leaders” 
who are skilled in dancing and pantomime. 
There should be an accompanying chorus 
of at least twenty-five voices. Words, music 
and full description of each dance are given. 
Published by C. C. Birchard & Company, 
Boston, Mass., price $2.00, no royalty. 

Merry Mount, by William O. Bates. 
Drama League prize play. Published in 
The Drama for September, 1920. A 
comedy of New England Beginnings in 
three acts. One interior and two exterior 
scenes. Nine men and two women. As 
many supernumeraries as desired. The play 
shows the wooing of Damaris White by the 
picturesque outlaw of Merry Mount, 
Thomas Morton, the capture of Morton 
and his people at the historic revels of the 
Maypole of Merry Mount and his final 
pardon and release. Interesting, spirited 
play, with much humor, quick action and 
bright dialogue. Care of The Drama 
League, Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl., 
price 25 cents, postage 4 cents. 

The Pilgrim and the Book by Percy 
Mackaye. A dramatic service for churches, 
complete with music and directions for sim- 
ple costumes and singing. Nineteen speak- 
ing characters, male. As many supernumer- 
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aries as desired, men, women and chil- 
dren. This beautiful and impressive service 
is practical for any church, large or small. 
It can be produced without royalty and has 
already had very wide use throughout the 
churches of the country. Published by the 
American Bible Society, the Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York, price 25 cents. 
A Rose O’ Plymouth Town, by Beulah 
Marie Dix and Evelyn Greenleaf Suther- 
land. A play in four acts, four male and 
four female characters. “Iwo scene set- 
tings; one a Pilgrim interior, the other a 
wood in Plymouth; or it can be given in 
one interior scene if desired. 


Plays two 
hours. 


Has had professional production 
and very wide use. A charming, poetic 
and highly interesting play, absolutely au- 
thentic. Filled with dramatic suspenses. 
It tells the story of Rose de La Noye, a 
Pilgrim of French descent, who plays havoc 
with the hearts of men; and who comes 
near marrying the wrong man through a 
lovers’ misunderstanding. Pilgrim  cos- 
tumes. There is a royalty of ten dollars 
for performances by amateurs; but the play 
is well worth it. Full directions for cos- 
tuming and staging. Can be obtained from 
Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New 
York City, price 60 cents. 


A PLAY FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 

The Three Thanksgivings by Faith Van 
Valkenburg Vilas. A play in three scenes 
with a short prologue and epilogue. It is 
arranged for one setting and a cast of twelve 
adults and eight children. The presenta- 
tion requires one hour. The purpose of the 
comedy is to show that the modern Thanks- 
giving with its tendency to selfish -in- 
dulgence is not half so much fun as one 
wherein the host brings to his table the 
lonely and less fortunate ones. The play 
is original in treatment and has a delightful 
vein of humor. It is intended for young 


and old, both on the stage and in the 
audience, and is good for a community 
Thanksgiving celebration. Obtainable from 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, price 25 cents. 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR BEAUTIFUL 
PLAYGROUNDS 


BY MABEL 


EAUTIFY America’s playgrounds.” 

This slogan promises to be heard in 

many American cities during the 
coming year. For country-wide feeling 
against the barren and ugly playground has 
crystallized into a definite movement. A 
campaign for the beautification of public 
playgrounds was announced at the National 
Recreation Congress which met in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., October 5-10. 

Beautiful playgrounds are growing more 
common in America, thanks to the work of 
park executives, recreation bodies, town im- 
provement societies and other groups. But 
there is much to be done in transforming 
recreation sites into places where artistic 
landscaping, trees and flowers give to play- 
ing children the background Nature meant 
them to have. ‘Ten or twenty years ago, 
in their urgent need to acquire sufficient 
playgrounds, cities concentrated upon space. 
As a result, univiting stretches of dirt, tree- 
less and flanked by billboards, are the center 
for the recreation hours of many children. 
Now most cities are in a position to look to 
the beautification of the play spaces they 
have secured. 

To Parent-Teacher Associations the play- 
grounds beautiful campaign offers an ap- 
pealing objective for 1926 recreation activi- 
ties. The interest of children is to be 
enlisted in the campaign, and utilized not 
only for pride in the appearance of their 
playground and their city but for nature 
study and interest in the growth of plants. 
It is suggested that Arbor Day, 1926, be 
made a day for tree planting on play- 
grounds throughout the nation. 

To stimulate interest in playground 
beautification, Mr. William E. Harmon, 
well-known philanthropist of New York 
City, is offering thirty-three cash awards to 
communities whose playgrounds show the 
greatest progress in beautification from 
December first of this year until Novem- 


TRAVIS WOOD 


ber first, 1926. At Mr. Harmon’s request 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America is administering these awards, 
which are to be given through the Harmon 
Foundation. 

The sum of $500 will be awarded to the 
community having the leading playground 
in each of three population groups as fol- 
lows: communities under 8,000, com- 
munities 8,000-25,000, and communities of 
more than 25,000. Additional awards of 
$50 each will be made to the ten other 
playgrounds which rank highest in each 
group. Nursery companies are supplement- 
ing these prizes with awards to each win- 
ning playground in the form of fifty dollars’ 
worth of nursery stock. Counting the gifts 
of nursery stock, the leading playground in 
each group may thus be awarded $550. 
The next ten playgrounds in each group 
may win $100 each. 

A community may enter as many play- 
grounds as it wishes, but not more than one 
award will be made in any community. 
Awards will not be made to the most beauti- 
ful playgrounds, but to playgrounds show- 
ing the greatest progress during the period 
of the contest. Only playgrounds adminis- 
tering by non-commercial groups or or- 
ganizations in the United States and Canada 
are eligible. 

The awards will be made primarily on 
the basis of photographs and statements sub- 
mitted showing the progress made in the 
beautification of the playground. The com- 
mittee of judges reserves the right of hav- 
ing representatives of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America make 
visits to inspect the playgrounds, should it 
so decide. A printed statement which may 
be secured from the Association at 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, gives full 
details concerning the contest, including 
the number and type of photographs desired. 























Application forms for entry may also be 
secured from the Association. 

All entries for the contest must be filed 
by December 1, 1925 or be in the mail by 
that date. The contest closes on November 
1, 1926, when all data and photographs 
showing beautification progress must be on 
file. The first photograph must be sub- 
mitted not later than January 1, 1926, and 
must have been taken since October 1, 1925. 

In determining which playgrounds have 
made the greatest progress, the judges will 
give consideration to such factors as planting 
—including flowers, trees, shrubs and vines 
—grading, surfacing, walks and curbs, 
fencing, location and design of buildings, 
equipment, entrance gates and exits, and 
general treatment of the plan and layout of 
the playground. Whether the effects pro- 
duced by the plantings are appropriate to 
the neighborhood will also be taken into 
account. 
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Several layouts of playgrounds, showing 
how equipment, trees, shrubbery and flowers 
can be arranged to secure the maximum use 
and finest landscape values are available on 
request. Nursery companies have prepared 
lists of stock available to follow the layout 
suggestions. 

If your city has not yet entered the con- 
test, stimulate an entry. If it has entered, 
co-operate with the recreation department 
in producing a prize-winning playground. 
Every town can do something to beautify 
its play spots, even though it does not 
formally go into the contest. A single tree 
planted, a hedge started or a resurfacing 
will mean much to the attractiveness of a 
playground in the future. ‘The effort of 
the smallest community will do its part to 
redeem America of the ugly playground— 
which yearly grows more and more inex- 
cusable. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


S$ it is not too early to begin plans for 
the community neighborhood or 
school celebration of Christmas, we 

are announcing this month that “The 
Christmas Book” a new manual, is off the 
press. 

The book is a collection of Christmas 
bulletins issued during the past few years. 
Appeals from hundreds of cities, towns and 
rural communities have guided the prepa- 
ration of the bulletins, so the book is a 
direct answer to the country-wide question, 
“How can we celebrate Christmas?” 

Included in the collection are suggestions 


for community caroling, tableaux and pan- 
tomimes, an Old English Revel, a pageant, 
a Christmas party and the traditional St. 
George Play. Supplementary material pre- 
pared especially for the book are lists of 
Christmas cantatas and plays suitable for all 
ages and descriptions of novel Yuletime 
celebrations which communities have carried 
out successfully. 

A copy may be secured from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, at the nominal price of thirty-five 
cents. 


Cw od 


In its broad and comprehensive sense education embraces the physical, moral and 
intellectual instruction of a child from infancy to manhood. Any system is imperfect 
which does not combine them all; and that is best which, while it thoroughly develops 
them, abases the coarse animal emotions of human nature and exalts the higher faculties 


and feelings. * * * 


An essential part of the education of youth is to teach them to 


serve themselves and to impress upon them the fact that nothing good can be acquired in 
this world without labor, and that the very necessaries and comforts of life must be 
procured by earnest and regular exertion—Robert Edward Lee. 
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Interpreting Education 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 


MERICAN EpucaATION WEEK brings 
to parents who are interested in im- 
proved educational advantages for 
children an unusual opportunity to inter- 
pret education to their associates and neigh- 
bors. People now have so many different 
and often conflicting interests that it is 
dificult to keep their minds on one thing 
long enough to reach sound conclusions 
about it. The points that are most em- 
phasized during American Education Week 
will come to be regarded by the public 
generally as most important. We may well 
ask what points are most worthy of em- 
phasis from the standpoint of parent-teacher 
workers. 

First, the responsibility of the home for 
the entire welfare of the child. ‘This is in- 
escapable. It cannot be delegated to the 
school, the Sunday school, or any other in- 
stitution. It is the duty and privilege and 
opportunity of the parent. If every parent 
would spend ten minutes every day care- 
fully considering definite things he could 
do to improve his home as a place for the 
culture of children, American life would 
be transformed in a single month. ‘There 
is no problem in connection with home mak- 
ing and child rearing that does not respond 
to daily thoughtful effort. 

Second, the significance of the public 
school. We are in the midst of an educa- 
tional renewal. One hundred million peo- 
ple are united around the public school as 
no equal group has ever before been united 
around one institution. They have faith in 
the school. They know that it is our hope 
of forging a unified people and building a 
sound system of living. The school takes 
our complex civilization and breaks it up 
into a simplified environment that the child 
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can understand. ‘The school seeks to elimi- 
nate evil influences to which the child would 
be subject were he left at large. The 
school helps the child to escape from the 
limitations of the social group in which he 
was born. The school works for all the 
people and aims to give every child the 
fullest development of which he is capable. 

Third, the importance of the teacher in 
the life of the child. ‘This seems an obvious 
thought but we do not face its full import 
one time in a hundred. We organize our 
schools and employ teachers as though every- 
thing depended on the mastery of a few 
facts, but education is much more than a 
mastery of facts. It is building helpful at- 
titudes and guiding ideals. What the teacher 
is counts for so much more than the 
subject matter he presents that the public 
needs clearly to understand the difference. 
‘Teachers must live good lives because to 
the children they are patterns of what life 
should be. 

Fourth, the value of teacher influence in 
life outside the school. Society is concerned 
with nothing else so important as human 
life. ‘Teachers and parents whose task it 
is to develop and build up life need to have 
a large share in the determination of public 
policies. Their influence helps to counter- 
act selfish groups that seek to dominate our 
group activities for personal or narrow ends. 
Giant propaganda—often grossly mislead- 
ing—in connection with the child labor 
amendment and the success of prohibition 
suggest the importance of valuing highly the 
judgment of groups like teachers and 
parents whose contact with youth gives 
them a certain disinterestedness and a high 
appreciation of the worth of individual life. 

Fifth, the educational meaning of large 
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scale industry and business. "Taxables, once 
mostly in the hands of individuals interested 
in the education of their own children are 
increasingly in the hands of corporations 
and trusts. These large organizations levy 
tribute on the remotest corners of the 
Nation. They draw resources into huge 
throbbing centers. “They leave in outlying 
districts—often richest in children—too 
little income and wealth to maintain ade- 
quate schools. If America is to guarantee 
to its youth a fair start in life the burden 
of education must be justly divided between 
community, state, and nation, to keep pace 
with the concentration of wealth and in- 
come. 

Sixth, the necessity to create through edu- 
cation attitudes that will prepare the next 
generation to work out a better world 
order. It is possible to create in the schools 
an appreciation of the worth of others and 
the determination to live by intelligence 
rather than force. ‘These larger problems 
are not remote. Unless they are solved 
any plans for the future are useless. There 
is food for thought in the fatalistic abandon 
of many European youth in the conviction 
that war is too likely to make any effort 
at personal improvement worth while. 

Seventh, realization by the whole com- 
munity that education is fully fruitful only 
as it is life-long. ‘The whole atmosphere of 


home, school, and community should en- 
courage the use of intelligence in every act 
of daily life. Nothing in the child’s educa- 
tion counts so much as his appreciation of 
the obligation to grow and a set of working 
habits that makes growth probable. Our 
homes need more books other than text- 
books, more gardens or excursions into 
parks and playgrounds, more companionship 
between children and parents, more sharing 
of the better values of life, more reading 
and study in common. Daily prayer and 
Bible reading once supplied this common 
bond in many homes. The practice has 
largely passed now and little effort has been 
made to find something to take its place. 
Increasing numbers of people should find 
their outlook widened by a continuing pro- 
gram of self-directed study. 

There are plenty of other points that 
need emphasis during American Education 
Week. The program is an evolution of 
several years and is rich in suggestions. 
Every parent-teacher worker will have in 
mind certain needs to emphasize during the 
week, both in the family circle and in larger 
community relationships. Let us all keep 
close to the fundamentals during this period 
of rededication to the greatest job civilized 
people ever undertook—the education of 
all its youth for participation in democratic 
institutions. 


Third National Music Week 
May 2-8, 1926 


JLLOWING a second celebration re- 

markable in its extent, the National 

Music Week is to be observed again 
on May 2-8, 1926. . This announcement 
comes from the National Music Week 
Committee. The observance each year oc- 
curs during the week beginning on the first 
Sunday in May. ‘Those planning the 1926 
observance are heartened by the growth of 
the movement, as expressed in last May’s 
celebration. The records of the committee 
show 702 community-wide observances, 


plus 512 partial Music Weeks. This total 
of 1,214 cities and towns far surpasses that 
of the first National Music Week, which 
included 780 communities. 
Recommendations for Music Week fea- 
tures include not only the usual participa- 
tion by churches, schools and clubs, but a 
development of music in the home, more 
good music in the motion-picture houses, 
and greater musical participation by indus- 
trial workers and inmates of institutions. 


Practical data as to any of these activities is obtain ed in the “Guide for the Organization of Local Music 
Weeks,” and various informational pamphlets to be obtained without charge from the National Music Week 
Committee at 45 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
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What Is Done With the National Leaflets Received 
by Your Association? 


BY NANCY 


B. EATON 


National Chairman of Literature 





ciations all over the country. 





A suggestion by the national chairman of literature, which it is 
hoped will lead to other suggestions by successful chairmen in asso- 








HEN an envelope ot 

national literature is 

received by the presi- 
dent, the secretary or the 
chairman of literature of 
your local association, what 
becomes of it? How is it 
used? And is it kept track of 
and preserved with the papers 
of the association? I am 
going to suggest a possible 
way to use this material, and 
you can see if it is an im- 
provement over your method. 

In nearly every local association the 
oficers and chairman come together regu- 
larly to talk over the work and to make 
plans. At such meetings the national leaf- 
lets should be discussed and distributed to 
the proper chairmen. These local chairmen 
should read carefully the plans of the na- 
tional chairman under whom they are work- 
ing through the state chairmen. It would 
help our work very much if we would take 
the time to read what has been written for 
us—and then carry out the suggestions 
made by our specialists. 

Suppose, however, we only lend these 
national leaflets to the chairmen, for the 
reason that the printed material belongs to 
the association and should be preserved with 
the books and papers of the association and 
passed on to succeeding sets of officers. 
When the leaflets have been read and stud- 
ied they should be returned to the chairman 
of literature, from whom they may be bor- 
rowed again if needed. 

One very good way for literature chair- 
men to care for this material is to mount it 





in a_ loose-leaf notebook, 
listing the leaflets on the 
front page. If possible, at- 
tach these leaflets in such a 
way that they may be re- 
moved, for instance, by using 
the fancy corners advertised 
for kodak books. There is 
little advantage in collecting 
this material as you would 
make a stamp collection—just 
to look at! My own book 
has heavy blue cardboard cov - 
ers and came from the ten- 
cent store. I had it filled with light blue 
cardboard leaves and I have attached the 
leaflets with little tabs of transparent adhe- 
sive tape. The leaflets can be jerked off 
and loaned and studied and afterwards put 
back. I am very proud of my book, and 
everyone who sees it wants to make one. 
Do try it! 

There are now between forty and fifty 
leaflets on the shelves of the national office 
in Washington. We cannot, of course, ex- 
pect to receive these leaflets over and over 
again. Next year there will be a certain 
number of new ones printed and distributed 
through the state literature chairmen. The 
old material will also be supplied as long as 
it lasts, provided your state requests it. You 
can plainly see how valuable these books 
containing samples of all the national mate- 
rial will become as time goes on. 

At least one of the state branches has a 
plan of its own for taking care of its leaf- 
lets, and I am going to ask that state to tell 
about it some time soon. 














The Children’s Foundation 
STUDY COURSE 


BASED UPON ‘ 


‘THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS” 


CONDUCTED BY M. V. O'SHEA 


Professor of Education, The University of Wisconsin 





ELEVENTH LESSON 
What Should Be Done for the Intellectually Intelligent Child? 


I. ARE CHILDREN BORN INTELZEG- 
TUALLY EQUAL? 
ROBABLY some persons who are study- 
ing these lessons can remember the 
time when it was universally believed 
that brightness and dullness in children was 


largely a matter of will. Teachers treatédy 
If a? 


their pupils according to this view. 
pupil was dull in spelling, for instance, he 
was punished because it was thought that 
he could learn to spell if he would. The 
present writer has seen many children 
whipped, or penalized in some other way, 
when they failed in a spelling lesson; the 
teachers ascribed the failure to a slow or 
lazy or erratic will, and they thought they 
could arouse the will by administering pain. 
In the same way it was thought that any 
pupil could succeed in any subject if he had 
the right disposition and applied himself 
vigorously enough. 

This lesson is based on two chapters— 
one by Dr. Gesell on ‘The Care of Intel- 
lectually Inferior Children” and the other 
chapter by Professor Hollingworth on 
“Provisions for Intellectually Superior 
Children.” In connection with the view 
that children are born intellectually equal, 
read Professor Hollingworth, pages 277- 
282. After you read Professor Holling- 
worth’s discussion of the inequality of chil- 
dren, suppose you choose a hundred children 
of any age in your community and make 
any test you wish to determine their intel- 
lectual capacity. You should not, of course, 
use any test which depends upon learning 
in home or school—such as a spelling, arith- 


metic, geography or grammar test—unless 
all these children have had the same train- 
ing in these subjects, which is highly im- 
probable.. You should choose a test which 
will reveal native or inherited intellectual 
ability; tests suitable for this purpose were 
discussed in the Tenth Lesson. 

If you will apply any such test to a group 
of children who are the same chronological 
or birthday age, you will discover that there 
are differences among them, even though 
every one makes a supreme effort to per- 
form the test. There will be a group of 
about seventy of the hundred children who 
will show substantially the same ability. 
The other thirty will be ranged some above 
and some below this main group. Substan- 
tially fifteen of the hundred will show a 
higher degree of native intellectual power 
than the main group, while the other fifteen 
will be inferior. There may be five in the 
group who will be very distinctly inferior 
to the main group and five who will be very 
distinctly superior. It usually works out 
this way in a group of a hundred or more 
children of exactly the same birthday age, 
the same nationality, living in the same com- 
munity and selected at random. 

The inference from this fact of distribu- 
tion—and it has been shown to be a fact by 
elaborate investigation—is that children are 
not born intellectually equal, and no kind 
of training will make them so. However, 
we might adopt a plan of training accord- 
ing to which we would neglect the better- 
endowed children while devoting all our 
time and energy to those who are less. This 
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has been done in the schools quite gener- 
ally. Can such a program of education be 
justified ? 


II. NATURAL DIFFERENCES IN 
INTELLECTUAL TRAITS 


In order to impress the fact that children 
differ intellectually, those who are studying 
this lesson should make a few simple ex- 
periments which will show that in a group 
of children there will be differences in in- 
tellectual. traits which will be revealed in 
the success with which they can perform 
any intellectual task. 

Show a key to a group of twenty chil- 
dren three years of age and ask, ‘““What is 
this?” Some will respond instantly with 
the name, while others will respond more 
slowly. Hold up a knife, a hammer or a 
hat, and those who were first to give the 
name of the key will probably be the first 
to give the name of other exposed objects. 
The slower ones will be able to give the 
name of each object if they have time, but 
they cannot give it as quickly as the faster 
ones. Children differ in the rapidity with 
which they react to any situation, and no 
kind of training can overcome this natural 
difference. 

Children differ again in the accuracy 
with which they gain impressions and react 
upon them. ‘Take a group of children of 
any age and give them a test by asking them 
to repeat a list of from five to ten digits 
which you pronounce at the rate of one 
every three seconds. Observe each child as 
he tries to reproduce the digits. If the 
group is large enough, there will be indi- 
viduals who will repeat all the digits cor- 
rectly. Try the children on other tests 
suited to their age in which the factor of 
accuracy is involved, and it will usually be 
the case, though there may occasionally be 
an exception, that the one who makes errors 
in repeating digits will make errors also in 
repeating syllables or in performing other 
tests. 

What is the difference between the in- 
tellectual processes of a child who as a rule 
is correct in the performance of tasks when 
compared with one who as a rule is incor- 
rect? In the latter case, when a task is 


assigned—say, repeating digits—the digits 
that are given in the test are not held in 
consciousness tenaciously enough to exclude 
all others. There is a tendency for various 
digits to come into the focus of conscious- 
ness in all normal minds when any particu- 
lar digits are heard. In some minds the 
digits aroused by association but not given 
in the test gain as firm a place in the atten- 
tion as those actually heard. Furthermore, 
a mind of this type may not be able to pre- 
serve the order in which the digits were 
named. The aroused digits and those that 
were actually heard occupy consciousness 
indiscriminately, and order cannot be main- 
tained among them. 

Now take a pupil who as a rule is accu- 
rate in repeating digits. In his mind these 
that were heard stand out distinct from 
those that were awakened by association. 
He can tell by the “feel” of the digits 
whether or not they were the ones which 
were presented in the test, and he can also 
retain them in the order in which they were 
given. He has better control over imme- 
diate impressions as compared with revived 
experience than has the individual who 
makes errors. 

These differences in capacity to discrimi- 
nate error from fact are shown in other 
ways. To mention one test: Recite to a 
group of ten-year-old children the sentence, 
“T have three brothers—Paul, Robert and 
myself.” It will be found that some will 
accept the statement as rational; it sound; 
all right and certain minds will feel at ease 
regarding it. But it will be found that 
other minds in the group will readily de- 
tect the absurdity. ‘These latter minds ex- 
amine, more minutely than the former, the 
various factors or elements in a situation. 
The former react upon a situation as a 
whole; if the general impression of a situ- 
ation seems right, these individuals accept 
it and cease to inquire regarding its validity. 
But not so with all minds; there are those 
that feel a situation as a whole and that 
tend to accept it or reject it on the feeling 
it causes as a unity, but they are sensitive 
to the details of the situation and resist ac- 
ceptance of it if there is any factor which 
does not harmonize with the patterns estab- 
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lished by past experience in situations sim- 
ilar to the one in hand. Any slight incon- 
gruity will be detected because of this play 
of consciousness upon details. 

Then there are minds which under pres- 
sure become confused, and they are as 
likely to be wrong as to be right in their 
reactions ; they are persons who are so con- 
stituted that when they are confronted by 
a difficuft task and ought to keep a clear 
head, as we say, they become overwhelmed. 
The emotions that are aroused interfere 
with the control of the associations which 
tend to become established. There is 
doubtless a neurological basis for the phe- 
nomena of confusion. ‘There are individ- 
uals in whom the nervous system seems to 
be so resistant to pressure that they need to 
have a certain amount of it in order to per- 
form tasks most accurately and readily. 
Occasionally one hears a person say that he 
cannot do his best unless he is pressed to do 
it;-he must feel the importance of any task 
or of the circumstances attending it in order 
that he may concentrate his powers upon it. 
Public speakers sometimes say they can or- 
ganize their thoughts more logically and 
think more acutely if they have critics in 
their audience. But there are others who 
are incapacitated under such conditions. 
One can observe children who, when they 
are not under pressure, can spell accurately 
or solve arithmetical or geometrical prob- 
lems correctly, but when the teacher magni- 
fies the importance of the task, these same 
children will perform their tasks inaccu- 
rately. . 

The preceding discussion has prepared 
the way for mention of the most important 
distinction between normal minds—the 
range of attention or breadth of view. Let 
us say, for illustration, that a number of 
pupils are studying an observation beehive 
in a schoolroom window, taking note of the 
actions of the bees while in the hive and as 
they leave it for honey. Some pupils will 
make a considerably more elaborate report 
than the other pupils who observe the same 
hive at the same time. ‘Teachers know 
that children of the same age and similar 
schooling who examine a picture for a lan- 
guage lesson, for instance, will differ in the 
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number of objects and relations which they 
will report. 

‘Take another illustration: A number of 
persons are attending a dinner party, among 
them one whose native country is for the 
moment not in good repute in America. 
Most of the diners are careful to avoid 
introducing any topic relating to the coun- 
try in question, because they keep the guest 
in view. But there is one person at the 
table who makes unhappy references to the 
foreign country, not because he wishes to 
be discourteous to the guest, but the guest 
is completely out of focus of attention when 
topics for discussion present themselves. 
This man has what might be called a one- 
idea-at-a-time type of mind. He may regret 
his indiscretion afterward and he may con- 
demn himself for his thoughtlessness, but 
he is constantly doing this sort of thing, 
simply because he cannot keep all the im- 
portant factors of a situation in mind at 
the same time. He cannot act circumspectly 
or judiciously; he must: act impulsively. 
Such a man in business will be completely 
dominated by an apparently attractive prop- 
osition and he will be unable to view it in 
the light of other propositions which should 
be considered before action is taken. An- 
other business man will turn down a prop- 
osition which the first man will accept, 
merely because the thing, when viewed in 
all its connections, seems without value. 

In the classroom these types of mind can 
be observed when work is going forward 
which requires the solution of problems of 
any sort. Take arithmetic problems, for in- 
stance, involving the consideration of several 
factors. The solution cannot be reached un- 
less all these factors can be kept in view. 
The pupil whose range is limited cannot 
keep all the factors in mind at one time and 
so he cannot solve the problem. A feeble- 
minded person could not solve a complicated 
arithmetic problem because he could not 
view together all the data upon which the 
solution of the problem depends. 


III. HOW CAN WE HELP THE SLOW- 
MOVING, BACKWARD OR 
DULL CHILD? 
First read Professor Gesell’s discussion 
of the matter on pages 261 to 276. 
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It is important at the outset to distin- 
guish between backwardness and intellectual 
deficiency. A pupil in school may be back- 
ward or dull without being deficient. He 
may be at the foot of his class in spelling, 
grammar or other school subjects, but he 
may be a leader on the playground. If he 
should be given an opportunity to work 
with his hands, he might excel his class- 
mates who are far ahead of him in gram- 
mar, spelling or algebra. Present-day psy- 
chology distinguishes between what is called 
the manual or motor-minded individual, 
who excels in situations which require man- 
ual or motor action, and the verbal-minded 
individual, who will excel in schoolroom 
situations in which contents of books have 
to be learned and applied to imaginary 
situations. 

There have been many cases of motor- 
minded men who have failed in school but 
who have achieved the highest success in 
the practical work of daily life. What is 
the situation in your home or your school ? 
Do you know whether children who are 
not getting on well in certain subjects, 
notably spelling, grammar and_ similar 
studies, are keen and successful in plays and 
games or in making objects in which they 
must use their hands? Do the schools in 
your community provide for the needs of 
the motor-minded pupils? In many places 
it has been found that certain pupils—boys 
particularly—who had caused their teach- 
ers endless annoyance because they would 
not give attention to book tasks, became 
greatly interested in their work and ceased 
to cause any further trouble when they 
were placed in manual training or voca- 
tional schools where the work was all con- 
crete, definite and practical. If your com- 
munity has not made provision for these 
motor-minded pupils, there is certainly work 
for you to do, and there should be no delay 
in the doing of it. 

Dr. Hollingworth—read pages 296 and 
297—shows that a child may be below grade 
in one subject but above grade in another. 
In her book entitled “Special Talents and 
Defects,”’ she has brought together a great 
deal of evidence showing that children are 
frequently excellent in one field and de- 
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ficient in another. ‘lake a hundred chil- 
dren of the same age and nationality, chosen 
at random, and it will be found that about 
seventy of them will reveal the same abil- 
ity in all subjects, but the remaining thirty 
will show inequalities in their abilities in 
different fields. Has this matter received 
consideration in your home or in the 
schools in your community? Has a survey 
been made which would reveal the situation 
with respect to this matter? 

IV. HOW CAN WE HELP THE GIFTED 

CHILD? 

Does he need any help? Is he not ca- 
pable of taking care of himself? And so 
should we not let him shift for himself so 
that we may help those who really need 
our assistance? ‘This has been the view 
that most people have held regarding the 
bright pupil. ‘There are, however, many 
persons in our country who are pointing 
out that we have been losing a great deal 
in not giving those who have superior natu- 
ral endowments an opportunity to develop 
their talents to the highest degree. 

One often hears it said that very bright 
pupils are “peculiar”; that they are defect- 
ive in some way, even though they may be 
keen intellectually. In this connection read 
Hollingworth, pages 283-294, and you will 
become convinced that intellectual superi- 
ority is usually accompanied by superiority 
in other respects, even physical superiority. 

Here are topics for debate: “Is society 
benefited most by devoting its resources to 
nursing those who need special help or by 
providing facilities so that those who are 
gifted may be able to develop their talents 
as fully as possible?” 

“How has the human race got forward— 
by the contributions of the mediocre, or by 
the leadership of those who have been 
highly endowed by nature?” 

“Will one man of extraordinary ability 
do more to help to solve problems of human 
life than a hundred thousand men of ordi- 
nary ability?” 

The writer does not wish to impose his 
opinion upon his readers. -He is simply 
asking them to reflect upon this matter and 
not adopt the popular, sentimental method 
of treating so important a topic. 
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It may be pointed out that if a highly 
endowed pupil is made to keep pace with a 
dull one, then his talents may be turned in 
the direction of causing mischief rather than 
in that of constructive and productive ac- 
tivity. Is this a matter which should re- 
Ceive serious consideration in every school 
and home? 

Some reader is sure to ask: “Have not 
the very brilliant young persons who have 
received so much publicity during the past 
fifteen or twenty years turned out badly?” 
The writer is personally acquainted with a 
number of them, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that most of them have not realized 
the expectations which were entertained re- 


tion. Undue publicity will probably spoil 
any child. A highly endowed child should 
be allowed to live and work and play with- 
out discovering that he is a gifted individ- 
ual. He should be let alone—only oppor- 
tunity should be given him to exercise his 
abilities to the full. He should be moved 
on through the various grades of school as 
rapidly as he can do the work, and he 
should be made to feel that he must always 
utilize his time and energy to good advan- 
tage in order to do work up to the standard 
of the group in which he is working. The 
worst thing that could happen to a gifted 
child would be to make him peculiar by 


singling him out and calling public atten- 
tion to his gifts. 


garding them. The reason is that they were 
spoiled by receiving too much public atten- 


Problems Relating to Lesson Eleven 


I 


There is constant criticism from some persons of the tendency in our day to classify pupils 
in school according to their “intelligence quotient.” It is claimed that if we keep on with this 
we will develop an intellectual aristocracy; and at any rate it is wrong to discriminate against 
children who arz not highly endowed by nature. Do you sympathize with this view? What is 
the practice in the schools of your community? 


> a “+ 


as 


II 


What provision is made in your city for unusually capable children to push through the 
schools as rapidly as their talents will permit them to do? In some communities it is believed 
that the capable child can take care of himself so that the attention of teachers is given to the 
less-well-endowed pupils. Is this true in your community? If so, are you going to continue 
the practice? 
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III 


It is true in most communities in our country today that the lower one-half of our children 
receive more attention from parents, boards of education, teachers, boards of health, etc., than 
do the upper half of the children. Is this fair to the latter? Is it wise in any community to 
expend the resources of the community largely upon the children who are dull, intellectually, 
physically, and even morally? 


IV 


What is being done in your community in planning educational work so that those who are 
intellectually gifted can prepare for intellectual pursuits while those who are not intellectually 
gifted can go into work that does not require a high degree of mental ability? Are all children 
trained substantially the same way and then allowed to shift for themselves so far as their life 
work is concerned? If this is the case, what do you propose to do about it—many communi- 
ties have already solved the problem. | 
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V s 


Which plan will best promote the happiness of all children concerned—to keep the excep- 
tionally dull with the exceptionally bright, or to group children together according to their V 
abilities so that any one child is about as good as his fellows? Does an inferior child like to 
be with a superior child, and the other way around, or does he like to associate with children 
of about his own ability? . 
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Education Expands Its Horizon 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


DUCATION in the past few years has 

made the discovery of the child. Em- 

phasis is slowly shifting from the 
method and the tool to the unfolding pos- 
sibilities of human minds, human _ bodies 
and human emotions. To follow wisely 
in the trend of this new discovery has 
called for great understanding on the part 
of teachers, and a greater humility, and 
many have fallen by the way. So strong 
and steady is the vision, however, that it is 
making teachers over, compelling them to 
new ways. 

We see, also, besides this change of vision, 
the horizons of primary and secondary edu- 
cation steadily expanding, so that the whole 
gamut of interests of the child is gradually 
being included in the school activities; and 
no part of the child’s life is left untouched 
by the school’s broadening program. His 
physical habits, his personality, his amuse- 
ments, his social contacts, his vacation ac- 
tivities, all of these the broader-gauged edu- 
Cation is steadily taking account of and 
linking up with his scholastic achievements. 
Schools begin to reckon upon the life of 
the child as a whole and to meet it at every 
vital point. 

The material presented here, showing 
certain new developments as evidence of the 


many directions in which school horizons 
are expanding, was gathered by the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association in its recent 
study of the health programs of secondary 
schools. ‘The contributions to this study 
come from more than fifty schools scattered 
all over the country, from consolidated ru- 
ral high schools, from the largest boys’ high 
school in the United States and possibly in 
the world, from co-educational high schools, 
and from some of the most distinguished 
private schools in the country, so that the 
material furnishes a broad picture of the 
progressive tendencies in health education 
throughout the country. It is extremely 
significant that health is beginning to loom 
so large in the general educational programs 
of these schools, and that they are begin- 
ning to interpret health in the broadest 
sense, including the mental and emotional 
aspects as well as the physical. 

Health education, as it was developed in 
the school system a few years ago—largely 
reflecting the personal interpretation of the 
teacher and without clearly defined objec- 
tives—is rapidly giving way to a larger 
concept, embedded in the subsoil of scien- 
tific principles and interwoven with the 
whole school program. It has, in a word, 
become an intrinsic part of the very fabric 
of education. 
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A Sound Foundation of Lite and Health 


N A successful private school, the Hath- 

away-Brown School, of Cleveland, 

Ohio, there has been worked out a 
course of general science with the aim of 
acquainting the students with life processes 
and giving an understanding of the funda- 
mental reasons for health and habits as a 
preparation for life and parenthood. ‘The 
course is considered such an inseparable part 
of the school’s whole program of education 
that it begins in the kindergarten, continues 
through all the primary classes, and is the 
foundation for the more extended courses 
in the freshman and sophomore high school 
years. ‘The course is based on a collection 
of several thousand questions asked by chil- 
dren in the school itself and in the upper 
elementary grades of schools in San Fran- 
cisco and New York. It owes its practical 
and truly educative value to that fact. 

The processes of human life, growth and 
reproduction are revealed through the anal- 
agous processes of animal life, and a start 
is made in the kindergarten by raising a 
family of ring doves. Every question, no 
matter how searching, is met squarely and 
fully from the very earliest years. The sub- 
ject of reproduction thus becomes both fa- 
miliar and natural. 

In the primary grades, to quote the 
school’s own outline of the course, frogs and 
toads are raised from eggs; a traveling zoo 
is maintained during the winter months, 
and animals such as bunnies, parrots, guinea 
pigs, chipmunks, turtles, ground hogs, 
screech owls, etc., are placed successively for 
a period of one week in the four primary 
rooms. A study of reproduction in plant 
life is carried out by experiments with seeds 
and by the children’s individual school gar- 
dens. An effort is made to develop in them 
a wholesome attitude towards the subject 
of reproduction. 

The grammar grade work is carried on 
in a special building devoted to the nature 
study. Here living animals are kept 
throughout the year. A sixty-egg incuba- 
tor is a part of the equipment. ‘The build- 
ing is designed along the lines of a modern 
working laboratory for carrying out in- 


dividual and group experiments and proj- 
ects. 

In the fifth grade intensive studies and 
experiments with living things (seasonal) 
are made. ‘The work of the “Good Health 
Club” is conducted according to the plans 
of the American Child Health Association. 
Experiments and tests of food are made; 
government food charts are studied. Ex- 
periments on air pressure to explain the 
process of breathing, etc., give a scientific 
explanation as to why good health habits 
should be developed. Posters and booklets 
illustrating a perfect health day are worked 
out. 

The sixth grade work marks a definite 
beginning of the work of instruction in 
social hygiene. Reproduction, circulation 
and other life processes among the protozoa 
are studied, as well as those of insects, craw- 
fish and all the vertebrates. Fish with roe 
and hens with eggs are dissected in order 
that there may be a real knowledge of em- 
bryonic development. The embryo slides 
of the chick development are used (these 
are borrowed from a nearby medical col- 
lege). <A scientific background for health 
habits is given through elementary physi- 
ology. A manikin is studied and a mimeo- 
graphed outline is followed. A set of 
slides on reproduction, “Throughout the 
Animal World,” and a study of the re- 
productive organs in the manikin complete 
this course. 

Community science, given in the seventh 
grade, attempts to develop a conscientious 
attitude towards community welfare. This 
is done by a combination of experiments, 
trips, readings and talks. The city water 
supply, garbage disposal plants, sewage dis- 
posal, ventilation of theaters, pasteurization 
of milk, sanitation of bakeries, and child 
welfare undertakings are inspected and re- 
viewed. Surveys are made of markets, 


groceries, recreational centers and general 
agencies for the cleanliness of the city. Evo- 
lution among fossils is studied in connection 
with the study of the formation of the 
earth. The Natural History Museum has 
been of great assistance. 
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Eighth grade work is a review and en- 
largement upon all the sixth grade course 
in social hygiene. The “Good. Health 
Club” is also continued. 

The courses which follow in the fresh- 
man and sophomore high school years are 
developed from these earlier courses, which 
have laid a firm foundation in general sci- 
ence and biology. The school, fortunately, 
is one which holds many of its pupils 
through all the grades, and the continuity 
of the courses is of the greatest value. 

Such a course as this is education of the 
soundest nature, because it recognizes that 
deeply important phase in all young life— 
marriage and the founding of a family— 
and prepares the youth for an easy, normal 
adjustment to this relationship which is of 
such significance not only to his own hap- 
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piness, but in the whole moral and social 
structure. Every wise parent realizes that 
much of the emotional maladjustment of 
the adolescent period and of later years is 
due to complete ignorance of biology and 
the general principles of reproduction. 
Education is beginning to take recognition 
of this fact. Such a course as that in the 
Hathaway-Brown School is the best pos- 
sible preparation for parenthood, and it is 
significant that it starts at the very begin- 
ning of the child’s school years, when his 
mind is opening in delicate tendrils to all 
the life about him, and builds a firm foun- 
dation so that the subject of mating and 
reproduction, when approached in later 
years of school, causes no shock and no feel- 
ing of unpreparedness. Such courses in our 
schools promise much for the future. 


Mental Health to the Fore 


OTHING more vividly emphasizes the 
N newer note in education than the 

effort to sift and sort children ac- 
cording to their mental stature and apti- 
tudes, to seek out the causes back of in- 
attention and failure, to detect behaviour 
quirks and trace them back to their mental 
and emotional as well as physical causes. 
It is all a part of that saner tendency to 
see the child as a whole and to educate him 
as such. 

Some of the more progressive schools 
have upon their staff, as much as a matter 
of course as the school doctor and nurse and 
the physical director, a psychiatrist. The 
mentality, the personality of the child are 
studied and reckoned in definite and fairly 
accurate terms, and the reckoning has a 
strong bearing upon his studies, his grading 
and the scope and nature of his activities. 
The child who presents a peculiar problem 
is referred to the psychiatrist, and the cause 
of his difficulty is sought. It is considered 
one of the grave responsibilities of the 
school to discover the incipient criminal 
tendency, the seeds of mental and emotional 
disease, and so direct the child that these 
tendencies are, if possible, corrected. 

The DeWitt Clinton High School for 
Boys, New York City, which is feeling its 


way along many new paths in education, 
has worked out a very sound health pro- 
gram. ‘This lays the utmost stress upon 
mental as well as upon the physical health 
as the twofold foundation upon which the 
educational structure is reared. Every pos- 
sible test is given to light up the abilities, 
the hidden places where difficulties and ab- 
normalities fester, to rate the average child, 
to find the super-gifted and to direct each 
accordingly. : 

The entire entering class in high school 
is examined by group tests under the super- 
vision of the psychiatrist and a teacher of 
hygiene with special training as a psychol- 
ogist. By the results of these tests the pu- 
pils are classified and their instruction is 
adapted accordingly. Where there is evi- 
dence of maladjustment and peculiar prob- 
lems, a special study is made of the child. 

In addition to the intelligence tests and 
the study of behavior difficulties, personal- 
ity study has a prominent place in the 
school program. 

As an example of this, one pupil who 
had been inattentive in mathematics was 
referred to the psychiatrist for study. The 
physical examination of the boy showed his 
physical conditions as satisfactory, the psy- 
chological examination showed him as in- 
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telligent, with no special abilities or dis- 
abilities, and in his school progress he had 
been satisfactory up to the time of the term 
during which the difficulty arose. ‘The 
Latin teacher was the first one to report 
poor work, lack of interest and cutting 
classes. 

An interview with the boy’s mother re- 
vealed the fact that he had threatened sui-* 
cide, running away and murder. ‘There 
was nothing in the home that was contribu- 
tory to the boy’s condition. The parents 
were wide-awake and intelligent, and there 
was no economic strain. Questions put to 
the boy showed that he imagined his mother 
was trying to poison him, and that his 
teachers, in the two subjects in which he 
was deficient, had a grudge against him. 
The diagnosis showed early signs of a men- 
tal disease of a severe type. It was recom- 
mended to the boy’s parents that he be 
sent to a ranch in another part of the coun- 
try. This was done, and according to 
reports the boy is getting along well. 

This was an extreme case, but it shows 
the value of such trained watchfulness as 
the school has instituted. The mental 
health program aims to make the everyday 
activities and relationships of the child more 
understandable to him. 

For pupils above the sophomore year 
there is a course in psychology of the day’s 
activities, a study being made of fatigue, 
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inattention, sleep, rest, the emotional life, 
and recreation. ‘This is with the intent of 
giving the child better control over all his 
faculties and a greater capacity for har- 
monious living. 

As a part of the effort to develop healthy 
expression of the emotional life of the chil- 
dren, the school building is planned with 
every possible facility for play, recreation, 
gymnastic activities, nature study, art ap- 
preciation and outdoor games. 

Keeping in mind the social adjustments 
of the adolescent period, there is a special 
room where pupils with problems may 
come for consultation and study, this being 
under the direction of the chairman of the 
hygiene department, who is a psychiatrist. 

Where a boy is failing in his studies, is 
morose, or shows evidence of discontent, his 
problem is brought under investigation, the 
effect is often traced back to the cause in 
home or school conditions, and an adapta- 
tion is made through suggestions to his 
teachers or parents, which usually swings 
him back into conformity with the group. 

In a word, the child in this school is as 
he should always have been in our educa- 
tional plan, but has not always been—the 
center ; and the school world is built around 
him, the program and machinery adjusted 
to his flexing needs, physical, mental ‘and 
social, rather than he mechanically fitted 
into a fixed scheme. 


High School Boys Matriculate in 
Community Health 


PROGRESSIVE rural consolidated school 

in Jacksonville, Arkansas, which has 

developed a particularly effective 
health program in conjunction with the 
County Health Unit, the corps of teachers 
and the local Community Club, has made 
the study of practical hygiene and commu- 
nity health a definite part of the school 
work of all junior and senior high school 
boys. 

There are three groups into which the 
boys are divided—one, which confines its 
studies to individual health, specializes in 
study and care of the body, mouth hygiene, 


proper footwear, proper and improper clo- 
thing. For this group there are projects 
such as modeling feet to show broken 
arches, the evils of high heels and cramped 
toes, etc. Studies are made of carriage and 
stride. ‘Tests are made of muscular move- 
ments and strength in relation to erectness 
of carriage. 

Another group, boys of Scout age, has 
under its supervision the school plant and 
the problems of beautifying and draining 
the property, setting out trees and shrub- 
bery, and general care of the physical plant. 
This group makes original posters with 
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warnings against the dangers of mosquitoes, 
the perils of old cans, stagnant pools, house 
gutters, open tanks and cisterns. 

A third group largely concentrates its 
activities upon fly extermination, making 
inspections for breeding places in their own 
homes and those of others. ‘They develop 
posters that set forth the dangers of flies. 
A report is made of the territory surveyed 
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boys seek for causes and set upon the trail 
of correction. 

The students try to increase respect and 
co-operation on the part of the community 
towards the county nurse, health officers, 
and in time of epidemic they volunteer to 
help control the spread of contagion. 

During two epidemics, one of measles and 
one of whooping cough, the efforts of the 





The Cafeteria of the Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California. Ideally lighted and ventilated, 


and charming in appearance. 


Stimulates good food habits and provides a sociable atmosphere 


for the noon meal. 


and of the number of homes inspected, the 
number of pools drained, of old cans de- 
stroyed, etc. 

Health and cleanliness are driven home 
by object lessons under the microscope 
the accumulation of soiled clothing, dust 
from sweeping, cultures of bacteria, flies’ 
legs, mosquitoes’ heads. Samples of water 
and milk are examined to test the purity. 
Samples are sent to the state chemist, ana- 
lyzed, and where there are impurities the 





school children were a recognized factor in 
holding down the area of disease. 

The use of the community as a practical 
laboratory in the health work of the school 
is of the greatest significance. It gives the 
broadest aspect of health, develops a sense 
of responsibility in the students which trains 
them for good citizenship in the future, and 
it develops a carry-over in visible results in 


the community from the teaching of the 
classrooms. 
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DAILY HEALTH HABITS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


The following questionnaire, which is sent to the parents of the boys 
in the DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City, in order to stimulate 
health education in the home, may be suggestive to other schools in working out 
their health programs: 


DAILY. HEALTH HABITS 


To the parent of 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeee eee eeeeeseeeeeeee eee eees 


In order that the school may co-operate with you in the important matter of guid- 
ing your son’s health, you are requested to answer the following questions. ‘To 
answer “yes’’, underscore the word “yes’’; to answer “no”, underscore the word 


“no.” 

1. Does your son exercise out of doors at least two hours each day ?... . Yes-no 
2. Does he take a complete bath at least once a week?............... Yes-no 
3. Does he sleep eight to ten hours with his windows open each night ?. . Yes-no 
4+. Does he wash his hands and face with soap and water each day before going 
| Or Oe er PP eT tes ke: < Oe Yes-no 
5. Does he comb his -hair and brush his clothes and shoes before going to 
CN A's adie pin tal Gh ie a 0 « «RRA Deania 1die atin eiey eardes Yes-no 
6. Does he drink at least four glasses of water each day?............ Yes-no 
7. Does he have a regular time for attending to the wants of nature ?. . Yes-no 
8. Does he brush his teeth morning and evening each day?.......... Yes-no 
9. Does he eat a substantial breakfast before going to school?........ Yes-no 
10. Does he eat fresh vegetables, such as spinach, carrots, peas, beans, etc., each 
Ae eee LES aching ks s+ 0 Cha DON Ks) ORES Ae habe Yes-no 
11. Does he eat fruits, such as prunes, oranges, peaches, apples, etc., each day? 
Yes-no 
12. Does he eat such cereals as oatmeal, cornmeal, farina, each day?....Yes-no 
13. Does he drink at least two glasses of milk each day?.............. Yes-no 
14. Does he carry a handkerchief and use it when necessary?.......... Yes-no 
15. Does he have his teeth examined by a dentist each year?........... Yes-no 
16. Has he had at least one complete physical examination by a competent 
nen eaten She TO0b PORT. . occ wycnd odes coe dbs he een ee Yes-no 
17. Does he have a table or desk at which to study?................. Yes-no 
18. Does he have a quiet place in which to study?................4.. Yes-no 

rr Mr ee CP MER, . on oa sack ohn depose wee Parent 


Before returning this sheet to the school please discuss with your son the impor- 
tance of living up to the suggestions given above. 
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IS YOUR CHILD JEALOUS? 


Jealousy Even in a Little Child Should Be Taken Seriously Because 


of Its Tragic Consequences. 


It leads to anger and hatred. 


It may cause a child to hate a brother or sister who receives or seems to 
receive more attention, or to develop a hatred of one parent who seems to 
take up the time and interest of the other parent. 


It may result in feelings of failure and shame which handicap a child. 


for life. 


A child may become bashful and shut within himself, drawing away from all 
playmates and friends because of discouragement and feeling that he does 
not receive as much love or affection as others. 


It makes the jealous child an object of dislike. 


A jealous child may become domineering and exacting in an effort to gain 
attention for himself. 


It may even cause real tragedies. 


Some of the most outrageous conduct of little children is due to jealousy. For 
instance, children of six and seven have been known seriously to injure the 
new baby in a fit of jealous rage. 


II. A Jealous Child Should Be Helped to Overcome His Jealousy, Which 


Is a Form of Self-Love. 


. Do you teach your child to share his playthings and to respect the rights 


of others? 


Do you encourage him to love and care for the new baby? 


. Or do you think it “cute” when a child is jealous of a younger baby and 


do you tease him and try to “get a rise” out of him by petting the baby? 


Do you stimulate jealousy by praising and upholding as a model the child 
of whom another is jealous? 


Do you make “favorites” and show partiality? 


Jealousy, Uncontrolled in Childhood, Makes It Hard to “Get Along” 
When the Child Is Grown Up. 


. Because of unwillingness to see others get ahead, a jealous person does 


not work well with others. 


Because of a feeling that he is not treated fairly, a jealous person thinks 
that effort is useless. 


. Jealousy in grown people may lead to uncontrolled anger and all its dis- 


astrous results. 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, 
Division of Mental Hygiene 


Published by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 
870 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Copyright, 1924, by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


What Shall the Children Read? 


VERY day hundreds of thousands of 
kK children go into our libraries and say, 

“Please give me a book,” and every 
year publishers try to bring out something 
new to satisfy that demand. It is a little 
inconsiderate of book reviewers and libra- 
rians and teachers and parents to keep on 
answering the appeal by saying, “Why 
don’t you read this or that or the other 
book, that I liked so much when I was 
young?” It is inconsiderate towards those 
nice publishers and their authors and illus- 
trators; inconsiderate, too, towards chil- 
dren, who count most of all, because, in 
the first place, our children are not exactly 
the kind of beings that we were (for one 
thing, they are more widely informed, and 
for another, they are less docile), and in 
the second place, the number of perennially 
interesting books is after all comparatively 
limited and soon exhausted before the on- 
slaughts of such ravenous readers. And 
yet I am a tremendous stickler for the old 
stand-bys! 

Let us see what there is among the new 
books that, so far as an adult can judge, 
will have more than a passing interest for 
children. 

For the very little people there is—well, 
the joke of it is that it isn’t a new book at 
all, but a very old one in a fine new dress— 
a large, beautifully illustrated “Mother 
Goose Nursery Rhyme Book,” done by 
Anne Anderson (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York, $2.00). Every little child 
must have a “Mother Goose Book,” so why 
not one that is full of fascinating pictures? 
The only fault of this one is that it is a 
trifle heavy for little bits of people to carry 
about and for mother to hold while she 
has someone sitting in her lap. Perhaps 
the. lovely bright cover is sufficient com- 
pensation. 


For children who are a little older, there 
is “John Martin’s Big Book” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, $2.50). Surely 
it is not necessary to describe it; by this 
time it is an institution. The nicest thing 
about this fine, fat book, full of stories, 
verses and bewitching pictures from John 
Martin’s magazine, is that most of it is 
easy reading for primary school children. 

* * * * 


Another book that small children can 
read and understand without any help from 
mother is “About Ellie at Sandacre,” by 
Eleanor Verdery (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, $2.00). This is a pleasant 
story of a vacation by the sea with Ellie 
and Freddy and Fran. The people and the 
incidents sound real without being either 
too mischievous or too “mushy.” 

* * * * 


The test of fairy stories is that their 
magic world shall be really magical, really 
a topsy-turvy world and not merely one 
made in perverted imitation of our actual 
surroundings. Some Chinese stories have 
been brought to this land in the translation 
of Arthur Bowie Chrisman that endure 
that test. The book is called after the first 
story in the volume, “Shen of the Sea” 
(Dutton, $2.50). The stories are short 
and have not a dull word in them and are 
bright with beauty and sweetness and a 
kind of clean grotesqueness. The illustra- 
tions in silhouette are by Else Hasselriis, a 
Danish artist who has revived the art of 
the silhouette in Europe. 


* * * * 


The hero of “Piccolo Pomi,” by Antonio 
Beltramell (Dutton, $2.00), is the most 
convincing little boy that we have seen in 
print for a long time; that, too, in spite of 
the fact that he always did what he was 
told. He is a trusting little fellow of six, 
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brought up by an iron-hearted Aunt Andro- 
mache, and his very literal mind gets him 
into awful fixes, like having to walk in the 
middle of the town with nothing on but 
his shirt and his shoes. ‘The publishers say 
that the story will delight boys and girls 
who have passed the Mother Goose stage 
and are not yet ready for the more compli- 
cated stories of adventure written for their 
older brothers and sisters. “They are right. 
The book is just what it claims to be, and 
I like it wholeheartedly without any reser- 
yations. ‘The translation by Leo Ongley 
must be admirable, because it is thoroughly 
up to date and idiomatic and yet preserves 
the atmosphere of everyday Italy. 
* * * 

A far more pretentious work is “A Stair- 
case of Stories,” collected by Louey Chis- 
holm and Amy Steedman (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, $3.75). It contains sixty- 
four tales, graded according to their appeal 
to children of from four to fourteen years 
of age. There are also thirty-one plates in 
color and forty-one drawings in black, alto- 
gether comprising a volume of over 500 
pages. Some of it is excellent, some of it 
not so good, but among sixty-four stories, 
most of them fairly long, one can afford to 
skip those that are too preachy. I don’t 
believe many children of the present day 
will stand much of Maria Edgeworth or 
Mrs. Sherwood, but they will all love the 
Arthur Ransome stories and Miss Steed- 
man’s Italian tales and many others. ‘The 
fault of the book from a modern child’s 
standpoint is that there are too many of 
those nineteenth-century, English-family- 


life stories. - i i ” 


For older boys and girls, the Oxford 
University Press (American Office, New 
York) issues a series called “Friends of All 
the World.” ‘These include “The Way of 
Friendship,” ‘Heroes in Friendship” and 
“Children of Other Lands.” The object 
of these stories and biographical sketches is 
not to emphasize the local peculiarities that 
mark off others from ourselves, but to help 
youfig readers to understand the children of 
other nations through our common emo- 
tions... The style is smooth but not very 
colorful and there is a strong tendency to 
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point a moral, less evident in the volume 
called “Children of Other Lands.” 


* * * * 

Thomas Nelson & Sons publish the 
“Children’s Heroes Stories,” a series of nine 
at a dollar each. ‘They include the story 
of Livingstone, Captain Cook, Nelson, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, General Gordon, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Stanley, Joan of Arc and 
Napoleon. The only one of these that I 
have seen is Andrew Lang’s “Story of Joan 
of Arc,” which is told in a lively, direct 
fashion that children will enjoy. 

* * * * 


Among stories for children ten or twelve 
years old, there is “The Plucky Allens,” 
by Clara D. Pierson (Dutton, $2.00), a 
good, lively story about some well-brought- 
up youngsters naturally told and all the 
more likely to encourage habits of courtesy, 
thrift and obedience because it does it so 
unostentatiously. 

* * * * 

William Heyliger’s “Quinby and Son” 
(Appleton Co., New York, $1.75) is called 
by the publishers “the father and son book.” 
It is about a boy and a father who did not 
understand each other. “I can’t manage 
my son,” said Mr. Quinby. “I can’t get 
along with my old man,” said his son. Mr. 
Heyliger has written several books about 
boys of high-school age, and succeeds in 
pleasing both the boys and their parents. 

* * * * 


The third of Bernard Marshall’s Liberty 
Series is “Old Hickory’s Prisoner” ( Apple- 
ton, $2:50), a story of the War of 1812, 
with plenty of fighting and good pictures. 

+ * * * 


One of the best travel books for boys— 
or grown-ups, either—that I have read for 
a long time is “David Goes Voyaging,” by 
David Binney Putnam (Putnam, $1.50). 
It is David’s own account, with spelling 
and grammar revised, of his trip on board 
the Arcturus with William Beebe’s oceano- 
graphic expedition. “I had my twelfth 
birthday in the Arcturus down on the Equa- 
tor,” writes David, “and I know how lucky 
I was to be taken along. It was great fun. 
And I think I learned a lot, though perhaps 
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it hurt my school work, being away and seems to me to have recaptured at least 
everything. Anyway, mother and I joined some shimmers of the magic of “Alice in 
the Arcturus—Uncle Will’s ship—at Pan- Wonderland.” 


ama. We spent nearly three months in the ° ° * ° 
Pacific ocean studying sea life and visiting Miss Sarah B. Askew, the national chair- 
seven uninhabited desert ; man of children’s reading 


islands.” What an ex- 
perience for a boy! And 
what fun to read about it 
in David’s own words! 

* * - * 

And don’t forget “The 
Sly Giraffe,” by Lee 
Wilson Dodd (Dutton, 
$2.00), mentioned in last 
month’s Book Page. That 


of the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, has prepared 
a helpful list of attractive, 
inexpensive books for chil- 
dren, under the title, “Put 

Books in Your Home.” 
This may be obtained by 
applying to Miss S. B. 
Askew, Public Library 


Commission, Trenton, N.J, 








Child Management* | 


BY DR. D. A. THOM 





Il. GOOD HABITS MAY BE TAUGHT 


ENDENCIES toward thinking and acting in certain ways, which are called habits, | 

are the outgrowth of training and experience. They are not inherited. We | 
begin to form habits at birth and go on through life, forming them quickly and 

easily in youth and more slowly and with difficulty as the years advance. The oftener | 
the act is repeated or the thought is indulged in, the more lasting the habit becomes. 
Since habit formation begins early and is more or less constant throughout life, it is of 

great importance that emphasis be placed upon establishment of desirable habits. | 

A young child has certain characteristics that make the acquiring of new habits | 

easy. For one thing, he is suggestible; that is, he accepts without reasoning about it 
anything which comes from a person he looks up to. ‘My father said so,” or “My | 





mother did it,” makes a- thing absolutely right for a little child. Again, a child ( 
naturally tends to imitate the words, actions and attitudes of the people around him, 
and this makes it of the greatest importance that older people furnish him the kind of é 
models they want to have copied. Furthermore, a child wants to please those he loves | £ 
and wants to have them say so. At first it is only father or mother or some one in ‘ 
the immediate family whose good opinion he wants. ‘Then it is the kindergarten or 
school teacher. Finally, at nine or ten, the praise or blame of his playmates or of the . 
gang leader concerns him more than anything else. When this stage is reached, parents 
should not be disheartened and think that their boy is developing into a black sheep. | 
It is a perfectly natural stage which children pass through and which calls only for ' 
greater care in the selection of wholesome companions. : 
This attitude of concern regarding what other people think is a force that parents “ 
may use in developing right conduct. Rarely is a child found who does not care for a 
the approval of some one, and training should make a child realize that it is to his 
advantage to win approbation for desirable acts. Praise for unselfishness, kindness and : 
general consideration for others tends to perpetuate that type of conduct. jon 
*This article is part of Publication No. 143 of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Yr 
Labor, Washington, D. C. The entire bulletin may be secured free by writing to the bureau. sl 
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The World of 


BY SIDONIE M. 


VERY mother ought to know that 

practically every healthy. child has 

imagination. You will have to take 
a long day’s journey to find a child that has 
no imagination to begin with, and then you 
will find that this child is wonderfully un- 
interesting or actually stupid. 

As soon as a child knows a large number 
of objects and persons and names, he will 
begin to re-arrange his bits of knowledge 
into new combinations, and in this way 
make a little world of his own. In this 
world beasts and furniture and flowers talk 
and have adventures. When the dew is on 
the grass, “the grass is crying”; butterflies 
are “flying pansies”; lightning is “the sky 
winking,” and so on. This activity of the 
child’s mind begins at about two years and 
reaches its height between the ages of four 
and six. But it continues through life with 
greater or less intensity, according to cir- 
cumstances and original disposition. 

It is not only the poet and the artist who 
need imagination, but all of us in our every- 
day concerns. The person to whom you 
like to talk so much about your affairs, be- 
cause she is so sympathetic, is sympathetic 
precisely because she has imagination. For 
without imagination we cannot “put our- 
selves in the place of another,” and much 
of the misery in the relations between hu- 
man beings exists because so many of us 
are unable to do this. The happy cannot 
tealize the needs of the miserable, and the 
miserable cannot understand why anyone 
should be happy—if they lack imagination. 
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Make-Believe 


GRUENBERG 


We all know the classic example of 
Queen Marie Antionette, who, when told 
that the people were rioting for want of 
bread, exclaimed, ‘““Why, let them eat cake 
instead!” Brought up in luxury, she could 
not realize what absolute want means. She 
had no imagination. 

The world has progressed, but we still 
have among us the same type of unfortunate 
persons who are unable to put themselves 
in the place of others. A woman, on being 
told of a family so poor that they had noth- 
ing but potatoes for supper the night be- 
fore, replied: 

‘They may be poor, but the mother must 
be a very bad housekeeper, anyway. For 
even if they had nothing but potatoes to 
eat, she might at least have fried them.” 

Like her royal prototype, this modern 
woman had not the imagination to realize 
that a family could be so poor as to be in 
want of fuel. 

The need for imagination, far from be- 
ing confined to dreamers and persons who 
dwell in the clouds, is of great practical 
importance in the development of mind 
and character. Imagination is a direct help 
in learning and in developing sympathy. As 
one of our great moral leaders, Felix Adler, 
has said, much of the selfishness of the 
world is due not to actual hard-heartedness, 
but to lack of imaginative power. 

Being able to put yourself in the place 
of another is of importance not only from 
the strictly moral point of view. This abil- 
ity affects one’s everyday relations; it is of 
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great help in avoiding misunderstandings of 
all kinds between mother and child, be- 
tween mistress and maid, etc. 

Most of us grown-ups do not appreciate 
how real the child’s world of make-believe 
is to him and how essential to his happi- 
ness it is that we do not break into it rudely. 

Many parents enter spontaneously into 
the spirit of their children’s games and 
make believe with the best of them. ‘They 
pity poor Johnny when he screams with 
terror at the attack of the make-believe 
bear, and take great joy in admiring the 
make-believe kitten. It is the child’s natu- 
ral way of learning things, of getting ac- 
quainted with all living and inanimate ob- 
jects in his environment. It sharpens his 
observation. A child who tries to “act a 
horse,” for example, will be much more apt 
to notice all the different activities and 
habits of the horse in his various relations 
than would a child who merely observes 
passively. 

A child with imagination, when receiv- 
ing directions or instructions, can picture 
to himself what he is expected to do and 
easily translates his instructions as effect- 
ively. Again and again teachers and par- 
ents find that children fail to carry out 
orders, though able, when asked, to repeat 
word for word the instructions given them. 

The child can be whatever he wishes and 
have whatever he likes—his heart’s desire is 
at his fingers’ ends, once his imagination is 
free. The rocking-chair can be a great 
ship, the carpet a rolling sea, and at most a 
suggestion is needed from the busy mother. 

A normal child does not need elaborate 
toys. The only function of a toy, someone 
has well said, is ‘‘to serve as a lay figure 
upon which the child’s imagination can 
weave and drape his fancy.”” Some children 
do not even need objects as a starting point 
for their imaginative activity. They can 
conjure up persons and things to serve as 
material for their play. Many children, 
when alone, have imaginary companions. In 
some cases the companionship lasts but a 
few months, but there are children whose 
imaginary companions grow up with them 
and get older as they get older. Sometimes 


there is a group of such companions and 
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their activities constitute a continued story, 
of which the child is a living center, al- 
though not always the hero. 

There need be no fear, except perhaps 
in very extreme cases, that such activity of 
the imagination is morbid. A little gir] 
who plays with her dolls is really doing the 
same thing, only she has a symbol for each 
of her imaginary companions. But although 
an imaginative child is easier to teach later 
on, and although he does not trouble you 
with the incessant nagging, ““What shall I 
do now?” the mother whose idea of good 
conduct is “keeping quiet” will find the 
unimaginative child much easier to manage. 
He is very much less active and therefore 
“less troublesome.” This explains why this 
priceless gift of imagination has so often 
been discouraged by parents and teachers. 
We should look not for the easiest way, but 
for the best, and the best for the child will 
prove in the end the best for us. 

Another reason why imagination has been 
suppressed by those who are in charge of 
children is the fear that it will lead to the 
formation of habits of untruthfulness. It 
is very hard to realize, unless you under- 
stand the child’s nature, that the child is 
not lying when he says something that is 
manifestly not so to you and other adults. 
Up to a certain time it is impossible for the 
child to distinguish between what we call 
real and make-believe. Both are equally 
real to him, and the make-believe is often 
very much more interesting. Until about 
the fifth year a child does not know that he 
is imagining; between the ages of four and 
six the imaginative period is at its height, 
and there begins to appear a sort of under- 
current of consciousness that is all make- 
believe. ‘This heightens the pleasure of try- 
ing to make it seem real. Gradually the 
child learns to distinguish between imagi- 
nary experiences and real ones, but until 
one is quite certain that he does distinguish, 
one must not attach any moral significance 
to his stories. Should an older child be in- 
clined to tell falsehoods, one may be sure 
that this is not because his imagination has 
been cultivated. There are then other rea- 
sons and causes, and they must be studied 
on their own account. 
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Books for Mothers and Fathers 


BY ALMA L. BINZEL 


DUCATION for parenthood is an ac- 

cepted objective in modern thinking 

about child development. How is it 
to be effected? Who is to do it? What 
materials are available for the purpose? 

In May, 1924, a western store demon- 
strated the bathing and dressing of very 
young children with its display of infant 
wear and accessories. Crowds of young 
mothers watched and questioned the nurses 
in charge, giving evidence of their igno- 
rance as well as of their desire to know 
what modern hygiene advocates for the 
little ones. The owners of the store, re- 
porting the experiment in a mercantile bul- 
letin, announced that such demonstrations 
will be an annual feature of Baby Week; 
the store being the logical place to train 
young mothers in infant care! 

Another store has put at the diSposal of 
its patrons library service in books on par- 
ents and children. 

The largest group of individuals inter- 
tested in parental education are the parents 
themselves. As individual readers of books, 
as writers of papers for clubs which once 
or twice a year devote a program to “child 
welfare,’ as members of isolated study 
groups of church women, or as members of 
study and discussion circles related to each 
other through city, state or national affili- 
ations, parents are feeling their needs and 
responsibilities very keenly. Sound and 
helpful literature is therefore in demand. 

A mother with her master’s degree in 
very learned matters confesses she does not 
know enough about mental development to 
know how her son stands; hopes he is nor- 
mal; is surprised that a child at his age 
(eighteen months) distinguishes one, two, 
three. “Yesterday he counted up to six. 
This he seems to have gained from his play- 
mates. To offset any mathematical abil- 
ity (?) such as this, I have failed utterly 
to get any kind of a ‘thank you’ from him. 
He has said ‘please’ since he was seven 
months old, first using hand-clapping and 
then later saying ‘please.’ I marvel when 
mothers tell me that their children fed 


themselves at one year; G. M. is just trying 
to feed himself, although I have been work- 
ing at it for months. He was almost sev- 
enteen months old before I had him so well 
trained as to toilet habits that I felt certain 
he would tell me. Would it not be inter- 
esting for a mother to know the average 
ages for these things?” 

Every mother may and should know that 
rate of learning varies; hence some normal 
children attain self-managed toilet habits 
later than do others. Information upon 
this and other early habit formation is to 
be found in nursery school, kindergarten 
and preschool clinic literature. It empha- 
sizes also the naturalness of learning earli- 
est those symbols which mean most to the 
child and the wastefulness of excessive ef- 
forts to impose others. Thus, “if you 
please” is acquired more quickly than 
“thank you”; the child learns that these 
three words usually bring a pleasant return. 
‘Thank you,” on the other hand, is a con- 
ventional symbol for expressing apprecia- 
tion to the giver or the helper. It rises 
later out of experiencing gratitude. When 
the lips say what the “heart” feels, there 
will be the integration of inner states and 
outward behavior conducive to mental 
health. 

Books which promise to show parents 
how to make their children absolutely obe- 
dient and mannerly, so that their elders 
need never suffer embarrassment, as well as 
books which hold the children directly re- 
sponsible for educating themselves in man- 
ners and morals, are excluded from the nec- 
essarily brief “‘white list.” The former 
books raise several questions as to the life 
purpose of every new individual no matter 
what educational, economic or social status 
may be his as a matter of birth. Are chil- 
dren to be automatons in response to par- 
ents’ caprices and wills? Little Poll Par- 
rots in the use of phrases which are only a 
few thousand years old? Puppets that re- 
cite verses, shake hands and kiss strangers 
when parents pull the strings through ver- 
bal requests, commands and threats? 
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The other books are also out of harmony 
with our present knowledge of the springs 
of conduct and feeling. One of them calls 
for the signing of an oath certificate by the 
child and a witness which binds the former 
to study and practice the suggestions on 
behavior. The outcome will be obedience 
to, respect for and gratitude to parents— 
according to the advertising circulars! 

Mannerly behavior rises gradually out of 
the child’s experiences in an atmosphere of 
sincere family courtesy. His morals, too, 
grow out of experiences in which his natu- 
ral desires have a chance to satisfy them- 
selves in normal and acceptable ways, in 
which deviations through ignorance and 
lack of foresight are interpreted by him so 
that they serve to educate him toward fun- 
damental moral standards and conduct. 
Obedience to necessary laws, respect and 
love for parents, are natural by-products 
of normal growth. Fortunately, some par- 
ents and grandparents have rendered excel- 
lent service in analyzing this growth within 
its psychological and social settings. Small 
wonder, therefore, that a professor of psy- 
chology recently volunteered the comment 
that no other writers had netted him the 
insight and helpfulness that came from the 
parent-author’s presentations of the prob- 
lems and their solutions. 

A delightfully quaint forerunner of these 
modern books by parents is Jacob Abbott’s 
“Gentle Measures in the Training of the 
Young.” He stated some of his principles 
thus: “When you consent, consent gladly ; 
when you refuse, refuse finally; when you 
punish, punish good naturedly; scold never, 
commend often.” ‘This “recipe” has sig- 
nificance for those who understand that the 
“consenting” and “refusing” must grow out 
of more fundamental issues than the whims, 
conveniences and rulings of the persons 
who can enforce their decisions because they 
are older and larger, experienced and ofh- 
cial. They must understand, too, the na- 
ture of even “good-natured punishment” ; 
how often it is an emergency measure 
needed because previous management was 
not preventive of the present difficulty ; how 
often it is used because one’s repertoire of 
present technique does not include intelli- 
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gent educative procedure. One must note, 
too, “commend.” One doctor interpreted 
it as “command”; the behavior of several 
parents was thereby temporarily warped. 

The causes of misery, failure, delin- 
quency, illnesses and nervousness are many; 
usually, in any given case, several are pres- 
ent. ‘Their effects could often have been 
detected early if parents and teachers had 
understood that undesirable behavior ways 
are symptoms which should be traced to 
their causes, and not habits that should be 
abruptly broken. Juvenile stealing, for in- 
stance, may be a habit formed through 
faulty training in property and money mat- 
ters; a reaction against unintelligent, domi- 
neering home or school authority; or a pro- 
cedure learned from companions bound to- 
gether by secret practices. ‘This is but a 
partial list of the nature and the causations 
of the conduct called stealing. 

The available case histories of children 
who conie to juvenile courts and clinics will 
reveal others and indicate also the varied 
techniques which the mental hygiene doc- 
tors and social workers use, to discover and 
then remove causes before expecting a re- 
turn to socially healthy conduct. Drastic 
threats and violent punishments have no 
place in the treatment. Indeed, much of 
the therapeutic procedure is primarily that 
of the wise persons in all times and places 
who have tried to understand what forces 
a given individual into unfortunate behav- 
ior, how he can be aided in outgrowing or 
exchanging it for other types that will sat- 
isfy him and also make him worth while to 
his group. 

Many parents in every generation have 
been most helpful with their sympathetic 
listening to and wise interpretation of the 
affairs of their children. Such services many 
persons have rendered to their friends in 
need, many old-fashioned family doctors to 
their patients, many teachers to their troubled 
students, many religious teachers to the af- 
flicted souls that have sought their aid. In 
the decades since 1880 the therapy has been 
elaborated, rather definitely formulated and 
somewhat extensively practiced under the 
name psychoanalysis. This word actually 


indicates part of the process—taking apart 
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the psyche (mind or personality) in an ef- 
fort to see what elements entered into its 
make-up in misunderstood forms. 

The other part of the process is psycho- 
synthesis—rebuilding the personality under 
the guidance of one whose greater insight, 
learning and experience qualifies him to 
clear up the errors of the past. Life cannot 
be lived without some of these, but they 
must be “digested” as they occur or troubles 
may arise later. Many of these yield to 
treatment. 

The first reaction of parents and others 
to the content of the literature of psycho- 
analysis or mental hygiene may vary from 
unwillingness to read it, ridicule of its 
trend, denial of its validity, misinterpreta- 
tion of the interest of those who study and 
use it—may vary from these reactions to 
the opposite of declaring that everyone is in 
need of readjustment through psychoana- 
lytic treatment. ‘These extreme resistances 
and enthusiasms are probably equally indic- 
ative of blind spots in their owners. Both 
show misunderstanding; the latter in failing 
to recognize that wholesome family and 
school activities have prepared many per- 
sons in every generation to meet whole- 
somely the demands of their own natures 
and of society; the former in thinking psy- 
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choanalysis new in content, attitude and 
general technique. Asa matter of fact, some 
of its best exponents find in the old-fash- 
ioned parents’ understanding ways of meet- 
ing babbling confidences from little children 
the essentials of psychoanalytic technique in 
the prevention of mental disturbances. 
Other exponents are inclined to consider 
psychoanalysis at least as old as the Biblical 
injunction: “If thy brother ask thee to go 
one mile, go twain.” During the former 
he (the patient) will take a part, during the 
latter you (the mental hygiene doctor) will 
help him to a healthier re-synthesis of his 
personality. 

For more than thirty years the Child 
Study Association of America has found the 
study and discussion of authoritative books 
a successful method in co-operative efforts 
in parental education. ‘The second quarter 
of the twentieth century will demonstrate 
on an increasingly large scale that parents 
welcome it as a means to a better ordering 
of life within and without the home. The 
suspicion is growing that they who rock the 
cradle do rule the world; hence if there is 
to be a better ruling there must be greater 
insight into the kind of cradle rocking that 
should be done and who shall co-operate in 
doing it. 


Outline for a Study of Imagination 


W hat is imagination? 
1. Memory of an experience. 
2. Ability to reproduce. 
3. Ability to create. 
How does imagination develop? 
1. Naturally. 
a. Through dreams and wishes. 
b. Through abstraction. 
c. By giving life to inanimate ob- 
jects—animism. 


i) 


By stimulation through experiences. 
a. Stories. 

b. Games. 

c. Toys. 

d. Pictures. 

e. Dramatics. 

3. Does the child lose his imagination as 
he grows up? 





What is the use of imagination? 


1. Gives sympathy and understanding. 

2. Stimulates thinking. 

3. Helps in planning, constructing and 
inventing. 

4. Stimulates hopes and ambitions. 

5. Has a part in the child’s religious ex- 


perience. 
What are the dangers of imagination? 

1. Day-dreaming. 

2. Imaginary companions. 

3. Fear. 

4. Lying. 

REFERENCES: Gruenberg, S$. M., Your 
Child Today and Tomorrow, chapters 3, 
4, 5; Kirkpatrick, E. A., Fundamentals of 
Child Study, pages 136-139, 155, 259-268 ; 
Sully, James, Study of Childhood, pages 
25-63. 
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EDITORIAL 





THE CRIME WAVE—EVERYONE IS 
TALKING CRIME 
T is said that crime conditions through- 
I out the nation are worse than they have 
been in three decades. Crimes, par- 
ticularly of a violent nature, are on the in- 
crease. 

Richard Washburn Child, who recently 
completed a crime survey in the United 
States has declared that within fifteen years 
the average age of those committing acts 
of violence has decreased ten years. And 
all statistics indicate that there is no place 
in the world where crime is more rampant 
than in this country. 

* * * 

The need of drastic steps to combat this 
serious situation called into being the 
National Crime Commission, which is a 
citizens’ crusade to study and reduce crime, 
and was suggested by Mr. Child’s survey 
and his articles in The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Two main reasons for this wave of vio- 
lence are being commented on by the press 
—for everywhere this subject is being 
discussed : 

First, the lessening sense of responsibility 
and distinction between right and wrong 
among growing boys and girls. For this the 
home and the community at large are held 
responsible. The cause reaches farther back 
than to the adolescents themselves. 

Second, the use of pocket fire-arms, and 
the killing instinct engendered and ampli- 
fied by the World War. ‘There seems to 
be a consensus of opinion that the revolver 
and the pistol must go; that if we do not 
get rid of them they will get rid of us. Al- 
ready some of the large mail order houses 
are refusing to sell them; but manufacturing 
goes on apace, and stored away in closets 
and bureau drawers in thousands of houses 
is a supply of small pistols and revolvers 
which are not allowed to deteriorate. This 
fire-arms menace is one to which the Na- 
tional Crime Commission will assuredly de- 
vote its attention. 


No doubt drastic measures must be taken 
to protect society in the immediate present 
from the “smart Aleck” type of young 
criminal, and to mete out to him a severe 
and immediate punishment. In the end, 
however, neither the making of laws nor 
systems of punishment will ever wipe out 
crime. Severe punishments in one state 
serve only to drive criminals to another 
state. The crime instinct remains. 

Crime goes back to bad ancestry, un- 
worthy parents, ignorance, crowded hous- 
ing, bad air and empty stomachs. What we 
need in order to wipe out the crime instinct, 
which alone is preventive of crime, is more 
of what the National Congress is aiming 
to accomplish—better trained parents, more 
study of the child and his needs, better liy- 
ing conditions, better teachers and more 
character training in home and school. Try- 
ing to remake human character by legisla- 
tion is quite as futile as repapering the attic 
while the foundations of the house are 
crumbling beneath it. 

Here then is our Educational Week prob- 
lem: How to make the education of today 
the basis of a crimeless world of tomorrow. 


HIS HEART’S DESIRE 


A little boy who lived in a tiny city 
apartment was heard to say “I want to live 
where there’s nobody over us and nobody 
under us and a porch all ’round the house.” 

In spite of the many advantages of the 
city there are appalling disadvantages which 
are recognized even by the small boy. A 
place to live—really live, and a place to 
play are often lacking. 

We are beginning to hear of garden cities 
which are providing more open spaces; 
and of working cities where attention is 
being paid to fresh air, space, and beauty; 
and of big-hearted cities which are calling 
in “keep off the grass” signs and allowing 
free play in parks. All this will help the 


small boy in the small tenement. 
In Wisconsin twenty cities are having a 


They will be 


“better cities contest.” 
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judged in relation to “public education, 
health, location, playgrounds, libraries, 
parks, and other activities which make the 
life of the community worth while.” 

Every state in the Union might well take 
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for use through the Yale University Press 
Film Service. 

Boston school children are to have the 
wonderful opportunity of seeing these films 
free on Saturday mornings, beginning in 


it advantage of this idea and follow suit. November, through an arrangement made 
g by the trustees of the Jewett Repertory 
"e THE HISTORIC FILM Theatre Fund. 
d, “Chronicles of America” is the name of The Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts 
yr a group of historical photoplays beginning in New York and the Carnegie Institute in 
it with the voyage of Columbus and ending Pittsburgh have already leased these films 
te with the surrender of Lee at Appomatox. and with Boston are making the course a 
cr The series of thirty-six films is being pre- permanent institution. 

pared under the direction of members of Educational opportunities for children 
n- the Departments of History and of Educa- and adults are continually being broadened 
S- tion at Yale University. “They accurately and enriched. It is impossible to estimate 
ve and picturesquely depict the most dramatic the results of exposure to fact and beauty, 
t, and important events in American history as “education moves ahead.” 
re and a number of them are now available M. S. M. 
1g 





Music and Youth 


A REVIEW 
BY RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY 


by the Evans Brothers, is said to be the first music magazine for young people, 
and contemplates publication in other nations. 

It takes courage to announce anything as “first” nowadays, when even there is 
quibbling about who is “‘first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” Many Junior Departments have appeared in music magazines, but no magazine 
with the sole purpose of making music intelligible and attractive to young people, as 


M*«:. AND YOUTH,” published at Arlington House, 16 Arlington St., Boston, 


Lane 
— 
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ity “Music and Youth” without question does. 
ive “Music and Youth” places music before the young as an intimate thing, and 
ody elicits personal interest through its informal but well-written columns. Space is 
ae | accorded the lives of great musicians, the string family, and the wood-wind, brass and 
the percussion families of the symphony orchestra, the workmanship in instruments, the 
ich “hows” and “why” of music, all in so delightful a manner as to intrigue both the 
A “willing” and “unwilling” music student. One page is to be devoted to public school 
to music activities and another to Junior Music Clubs, with suggested programs. Music 
such as trios for school orchestras, junior violin and piano numbers, with footnotes 
ties quite intelligible to the young musician, is included; also unique illustrations, music 
ces j puzzles and music games for “the very young,” and perhaps the best feature is the 
1 1s list of questions in each issue with space for answers by the pupil, which he is to turn 
ity; in to his teacher. Both old and young may gain much from this publication, since it 
ling gives information, in an abridged and simplified form, which adults are supposed to 
ing possess and which certainly everyone wishes to possess. Parents and teachers, music 
the clubs and school people should hail this magazine with delight, for we are told that 
each issue will not only be educational, but will contain features that make music a 
ig a recreation and recreation musical, the very objective of the countrywide educational 
be movement for the advancement of musical culture. , 
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LVational Ofice Notes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary. 


Do not forget that copies of Mrs. Theodore 
W. Birney’s book “Childhood” are now on sale 
at the National Office at one dollar per copy. 
These books were written years ago by one of 
the founders of this great National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. One is surprised to 
find how up-to-date this book is; a copy of 
it would make an excellent Christmas gift for 
a parent-teacher association worker or a par- 
ent or teacher of young children. An associa- 
tion would find most valuable a study of this 
text. All orders should be addressed to “The 
National Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
 c” 


If you have a friend who is the mother of a 
small child, why not send her also a copy of 
“My Little Child’s Health”? This little booklet 
will help her to answer many questions arising 


each day. Send orders to address as given 
above. 
Congratulations, “Ohio Parent-Teacher” on 


your fine new dress donned in August and 
covering the Eighth Annual Yearbook. It is 
most distinctive and attractive. Although we 
have not had time to read all of the contents 
we are sure it will be as interesting and worth- 
while as the cover design. 


We hope all the State Presidents and other 
State workers will forgive the delay in the dis- 
tribution of the revised Organization Hand- 
books. The return postcards sent by State 
Presidents to tell the National Office how many 
copies were needed to supply each local in the 
state with one copy, were, in the main, received 
promptly. But as 10,000 on hand were quickly 
exhausted a new edition was ordered. Before 
this issue of the Magazine reaches the States 
all should have received their quotas. Had the 
States sent to the National Office card files of 
all locals in membership, enough copies would 
originally have been ordered to supply the de- 
mand. As only a few States have answered 
this request of the National President made in 
the summer of 1923, there was no data in the 
National Office to show that there were 15,500 
locals instead of 9,500. 


State Presidents! Several of you have not 
yet returned the questionnaire sent out in July. 
It is very necessary that the information asked 
for in these questionnaires be on file for the 
use of those who are now working on plans 
for increasing the efficiency of the whole parent- 
teacher association movement. Will you not 
today answer every question of the list and 
return at once to the National Congress of Par- 


ents and Teachers? If any State Presidents 
did not receive a copy of the questionnaire, 
please write for one today. 


How much the whole National Office force 
appreciate the visits of the parent-teacher work- 
ers who have been in Washington during the 
summer and have come to the office to see what 
is being done there, how we look and how we 
work. We hope that from now until the time 
school closes we shall see many of you from 
every State in the Union. A warm welcome 
awaits you. Come as often as you can and 
stay as long as you can. If you cannot come 
to see us and there are questions which you 
think we may help you to answer, please write 
us. Our greatest joy is in service to the earnest 
men and women who are working in the par- 
ent-teacher associations in membership with 
the State and National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


In Swarthmore, Penna., the Home and School 
Association planned last spring to make an 
award in recognition of distinction in other than 
athletic activities, as they felt that undue promi- 
nence had been given athletic insignia and that 
other forms of student activity might be suitably 
recognized. This certainly is encouraging. In 
many places young people are made to believe 
that the athletic field (and some times the scho 
lastic field) is the only one where distinction 
may be won. 


The Wisconsin Parent-Teacher Association 
has issued its own song sheet. Many of the 
songs are especially adapted to a particular 
local or to the State. But two are the same 
as the National Sheet—‘My Tribute” and 
“Smiles.” Isn’t it fine that in so many places 
we are now singing Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion? If we sing it enough we will surely reach 
the two million membership mark before we 
know it. Te 

Notes from the “Work-Study-Play” confer- 
ence of the National Education Association: 

Physical education is as valuable as any 
other department of school work. 

Physical education in the schools is a most 
important factor in any city-wide health pro- 
gram. 

Physical education and recreation programs 
are valuable in establishing ideals of sports- 
manship, honor, chastity, in young people which 
influence their future citizenship. 

The personality of the physical 
leader is most important. 

The recreation leader ought to have enthusi- 
asm for his work, common sense, a sense of hu- 
mor, must have the interest of the children at 
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heart, must have executive ability, good health, 
alertness. 

Physical education leaders ought not to neg- 
lect their own play life. 

Health is more than physical, it is mental and 
moral, and this kind of health is brought about 
by games of skill and team work. 

The “stunt” games, such as cartwheel, are 
good for instilling courage in the boy or girl. 





All who know the excellent work done by the 
National League of Women Voters, will be in- 
terested in learning that acting on the sugges- 
tions of the post-convention General Council 
meeting, the board gave first place in its Federal 
legislative program to the World Court pro- 
posal. For its secondary interest, it will oppose 
all proposals which make amending the Consti- 
tution more difficult. Renewal of appropriations 
for the continuance of the operation of the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy Act 
will be pressed by the League, and in the pro- 
grams of the national and state Leagues alike, 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment will 
have principal consideration. 





The Convention of the American Association 
of University Women discussed such topics as 
higher standards in American Colleges, fellow- 
ship for scholars of ability, preschool and ele- 
mentary education, passage of educational bills, 
and promotion of mutual understanding among 
the university women of the world. 





In the same publication we read: “ ‘The Girl 
Reserve Movement’ is a Manual prepared par- 
ticularly for the girls’ clubs supervised by the 
Girl Reserve Department of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association (Women’s Press, 
Y. W. C. A., New York City, $2.00), and as- 
sumes the principles of Christianity as an essen- 
tial element of the program. Its program con- 
tent is, however, at the disposal of all organiza- 
tions doing similar work. . . . The manual is 
(especially) useful in its discussion of the needs 
of girls, the psychology of girlhood, and the 
methods of organization and planning programs. 
... The book contains charts which are partic- 
ularly helpful and the bibliography includes 
much that is useful.” Mothers’ Study Circles 
might find this book a good one to study. 





The Pathfinders of America, 311 Lincoln 
Building, Detroit, Michigan, are distributing a 
wall card with a fine message: “Teach a child 
to choose intelligently between right and wrong 
and you will not only touch the soul-springs of 
his life, but you lessen heartaches and tears, and 
reduce vice, crime and taxes.” 

Here is an excellent illustration of what a 
Parent-Teacher Association can do, and of how 
much local conditions affect the putting over of 
a plan: 

“The Parent-Teacher Association of Roanoke, 
Virginia, did a very constructive piece of work 
last year. In the same block where one of the 


Grammar Schools stands were several disrepu- 
table buildings. Just across from these build- 
ings was the private hospital of a physician 
whose wife was president of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. The principal of the school, who 
came into her position last September, saw at 
once that the children’s playground was wholly 
inadequate in size for the number using it. She 
quietly made a few inquiries, then went to the 
president and asked her what she thought of the 
possibility of having the undesirable buildings 
removed so that the school could have a better 
playground. It looked like a tremendous piece 
of work to begin with but somehow the idea 
was noised about and by November it was the 
common topic of conversation. Everybody got 
back of the proposition and no time was lost. 
Some time early this year (1925) the work was 
completed. The School Board which had con- 
trol of the property balked at first on the score 
of loss of income from rental of the buildings, 
but when they thought it over they were con- 
vinced that the gain to be realized by doubling 
the size of the school playground and improving 
the appearance of the property would more than 
compensate for any loss of income from rent. 
To make secure every step taken, each member 
of the School Board was visited, also the City 
Council and even the Police Department.” 





The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 
City, have just issued an 88-page book called 
“American Citizenship.” The price is $1.00. It 
contains a series of addresses given over the 
radio by such well-known men as John W. 
Davis, Charles Evans Hughes, and Albert C. 
Ritchie. The first is on “What Does the Consti- 
tution Mean to You,” and the last, “The Declar- 
ation of Independence.” The addresses were 
given under the auspices of the committee on 


American Citizenship of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 





In going over some old papers the other day 
one of the workers in the National Office found 
the following statements of the dates of organi- 
zation of the State Branches. Will someone 
in each check the accuracy of these statements? 
1897, New York; 1899, Pennsylvania; 1900, 
Illinois, New Jersey, California, Iowa and 
Connecticut; 1903, Arizona; 1904, Oregon; 
1905, Idaho; 1906, Washington and Georgia; 
1907, Colorado and Utah; 1908, Alabama; 
1909, Mississippi, Texas and Rhode Island; 
1910, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Ohio; 
1911, Delaware and Tennessee; 1912, Indiana, 
Missouri and Vermont; 1914, Kansas; 1915, 
Montana, New Mexico, South Dakota, Mary- 
land and New Hampshire; 1917, District of 
Columbia; 1918, Kentucky and Michigan; 1919, 
North Carolina; 1921, Maine, Virginia, Florida 
and North Dakota; 1922, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Minnesota; 1923, Louisiana and West Vir- 
ginia; 1924, Wyoming; 1925, Arkansas. This 
leaves Nevada the only state not organized as 
a Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Every record in the National 
Office should be correct. Please note any in- 
accuracies in this list and notify us at once, 
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Parents and Teachers 


AIMS AND NEEDS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
BY MRS. R. N. COATS 
Publicity Chairman, Seattle Council of High 
School Parent-Teacher Associations 


Only one high school life! How can I help 
my child to make the most:of it with the powers 
at his command? What shall he lay hold of, 
and what shall he let go? These are the ques- 
tions which come to every high school mother. 
These also determine to a great extent the 
“what,” “why” and “how” of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

As yet the high school associations fall far 
below the average grade school in membership. 
Many a mother feels that when the child enters 
high school, he is so nearly “raised” that she 
can relax in her parental vigilance. Just be- 
cause the child is more capable of looking after 
his own physical needs, it is not correct to con- 
clude that his mental, moral and social instincts 
do not need attention. In fact, there is no time 
in the life of the child when he needs more 
patient guidance and help than at this most 
important period—the time of adolescence. 

The scope of usefulness of the high school 
Parent-Teacher Association will vastly increase 
when these two facts are impressed upon the 
minds of the parents: (1) that by nature the 
child at this age is a very plastic and change- 
able creature, and that now is the time when 
he is forming all the ideals by which his future 
life will be guided; (2) that the child who real- 
izes “mother is on the job,” is bound to put 
forth more consistent effort than the one who 
knows mother is not living his school days with 
him. The teachers’ constant complaint is this: 
“The mother we ought to see for the child’s 
good does not come to the parent-teacher meet- 
ings.” There you have it in a nut-shell; lack 
of interest in the parent has its counterpart in 
the child’s school work. 

The first task of the high school Parent- 
Teacher Association is to impress upon the 
parent his need of this organization for the 
good of the child, and I believe greater effort 
ought to be put forth toward getting the mother 
at the beginning of the freshman year. Here’s 
were she slips away, and the chances are nine 
out of ten, if she does not take hold during the 
child’s first year, she will never become a real 
live member. 

What do parents expect from the organiza- 
tion? To each parent, her own child is the 
one thing in which she is interested. The 
mother comes to the high school to learn more 
of his many school activities, and everything 
which gives her that knowledge gives her joy 
and satisfaction. All other education, no mat- 
ter how beautiful or valuable to the mother, is, 
in a sense, extraneous and fails to satisfy. Give 
her a chance to get an intimate view of her 
dear one’s school days, and you have a happy 
mother, and nowhere along the whole educa- 
tional scheme is this more true than in the high 
school. 


What have the high school teachers a right 
to expect from the organization? 

In the first place, the meetings ought never 
be a burden to them. They ought to be given 
the opportunity to take those portions which they 
need. To require teachers to listen to a talk, 
the subject of which is familiar, is worse than 
a bore and is bound to have a bad effect. They 
ought to be given ample opportunity to meet the 
mothers. 

Again, a big task of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is to smooth the path between the home 
and the school, to make it a joy for the parents 
to come to school and to make their visit profit- 
able. For this there is no fixed rule. Each or- 
ganization must study its own people and their 
needs, yet the same plan will sometimes be 
found workable in other schools. With this 
thought in mind, I give some of the things the 
various high schools of Seattle are doing, in the 
hope that the ideas may prove helpful to others, 
These are impressions gleaned in our high 
school council—that grand clearing-house for 
high school boy and girl problems. 

One high school has established a regular 
visiting day each month, when parents are 
urged to visit the class-room work. 

Another school has at all its meetings, in addi- 
tion to a main speaker, a short talk by some 
member of the faculty—“Little Journeys Into 
Our High School.” These talks tend to familiar- 
ize the parents with all phases of the school 
work, 

Several high schools are looking after the 
social life of the youngsters by sponsoring 
dances. 

In all the high schools the girls’ clubs assist 
during the social period. In some, the girls 
take entire charge of the refreshments. One 
school has found that senior girls acting as host- 
esses make the best contact between parent and 
teacher. Somehow it is easier for parents to 
approach the girls and ask to meet the teachers. 

Early in the school year one high school had 
a parent-teacher mixer. Through specially 
planned games the parents learned to know the 
faculty as real men and women. 

In several schools the mothers are organizing 
neighborhood groups for social purposes. ‘Two 
of the schools are planning to have art exhibits 
in the school buildings. These exhibits serve to 
give an art education to the people of that par- 
ticular high school community. 

In all of Seattle’s high school Parent-Teacher 
Associations there is an ever-growing desire to 
serve the school, and the ways and means are 
becoming clearer year by year. 


A ROUND ROBIN COMMITTEE MEETING 


BY MRS. E. C. BOWERSOX 
Chairman Country Life Committee, Washington 
Branch 
A few weeks ago the chairman of the Coun- 
try Life Department sent a letter to a member 
of her committee, asking her to write suggest- 
ing some idea she would like to see worked out 
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in this department. She was asked to send the 
two letters to another member of the committee. 
These letters were forwarded to the different 
members of the committee, each one adding her 
message, until all were sent to the chairman by 
the last one receiving the letters. This was a 
splendid committee meeting with every member 
present and each one taking an active part. The 
following is a report of the meeting. 

Mrs. L. M. Hatch, of Alderton, says: “My 
suggestion is that we make the rural school the 
center for the social life of the community.” 
The rural school, whether it be a one-room 
school or a school with several rooms, is truly 
the place for the community to meet for recrea- 
tion, business, and social affairs, and we of the 
Country Life Department urge upon such com- 
munities to make the school their social center. 

Mrs. A. N. Thompson, King: County, writes: 
“JT would suggest that the school grounds and 
the school houses themselves, to say nothing of 
the interiors, be made more attractive. In other 
words, I believe this community center should 
be one of the most beautiful spots in the dis- 
trict.’ Spring is just around the corner. Is 
your school house inside and outside and your 
school yard as beautiful as they may be? Do 
you say, “Why don’t they clean them up?” Who 
are “they”? Let’s plan for a picnic for the first 
bright Saturday we have, and armed with buck- 
ets, towels, soap, soap powders, mops, brooms, 
several gallons of paint and varnish, make a 
stampede on our school building. Do not for- 
get the well-filled baskets for the noon-day 
lunch, to be eaten with hot coffee. Dainty but 
not expensive curtains at the windows, those 
torn and faded shades replaced with new ones, 
the books on the shelves dusted, the shelves 
washed and varnished, a new coat of paint on 
the blackboard, the broken place in the floor 
mended, the step at the door repaired, and other 
things too numerous to mention, but adding so 
much to the attractiveness of the place, can all 
be done at an expense of only a few dollars 
when the work is thus donated. 

Miss Lila S. Geyer, Island County, says: “I 
would like to suggest that the Country Life 
Committee prepare suitable programs for use 
at Parent-Teacher Association meetings in 
rural districts. I find that library facilities are 
poor, and that it is hard to secure material for 
entertainments. ‘There is a notable increase in 
attendance at the Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting on those days when programs are 
given. The suggestions made in the Washing- 
ton Parent-Teacher for the meetings seem to be 
more applicable to city schools where material 
is at hand. I would suggest sending out 
pamphlets containing a few readings, songs and 


‘possibly one-act plays that could be utilized on 


Parent-Teacher Association afternoons.” 

Miss Florence Ely, Lewis County, writes: 
“My suggestion would be that the Parent- 
Teacher Association provide, or help to pro- 
vide, playsheds for the children. We find in 
too many of our schools there is no place for the 
children to play in bad weather except in the 
school room. A large shed with a roof and 
two sides enclosed is all that is needed in most 
places. Our Parent-Teacher Association has 
just provided an equipment for a simple rest- 
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BOOKS 


for Parents and Teachers 





SCHOOL AND HOME 
By ANGELO PATRI 


The author urges co-operation between 
home and school and illustrates his points 
with true anecdotes...........:.. $1.50 


THE YOUNG DELINQUENT 
By CYRIL BURT, D.S.C., University of London 


In a clear and simple fashion Dr. Burt 
discusses the causes and treatment for 
criminal and immoral tendencies of chil- 
dren of school age. Illustrated... . .$5.00 


CHILDREN’S READING 
By LEWIS M. TERMAN, Ph.D. and MARGARET 
LIMA, A.M, 
Methods by which a child can be easily 
and surely taught to appreciate good 
books. Full list of books.......... $2.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
PRESCHOOL CHILD 
By BIRD T. BALDWIN, Ph.D. and LORLE I. 
STECHER, Ph.D. 
A program for preschool training which 
will stimulate the development of desir- 
able traits of character........... $2.75 


THE BOY AND HIS FUTURE 

By NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 
Helpful information on equipping a boy 
for the place in life to which he is best 
suited; . i iah ete. ssn 2h seas ees $1.25 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT CAREER 

By EDWARD D. TOLAND 
Information on practically every career of 
interest to boys with a chapter on “the 
College, its Courses, its Advantages and 
its Disadvantages.”.............. $1.50 


QUINBY AND SON 
By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Author of “High Benton,” “The Spirit of 
the Leader,” etc. An absorbingly human 
story of a boy who set out to show his 
father and what came of it........ $1.75 


At All Booksellers 


Let us send you without charge our illustrated 
monthly Bulletin of books and authors. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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room for the pupils, a sanitary cot, mattress, 
pillows, sheets, blanket, slips for mattress and 
pillows, towels, and plaster board to partition 
off a corner of the room.” The health of the 
children is considered in both suggestions, and 
too much emphasis cannot be placed upon them. 

Mrs. B. F. Moore, Kitsap County, writes: “I 
should like to suggest that as a Country Life 
Committee we pull together for one sectional 
meeting at our next convention. I feel that the 
Parent-Teacher Association work is needed far 
more in the country than in the city. I believe 
we should have a county division in every 
county. A well-organized effort and a _ well- 
advertised sectional meeting with reports from 
all county divisions as to how they are managed 
and what they have accomplished will do much. 
Let’s pull.” 

Miss Maude Wilson, of the State College, 
Whitman County, says: “My suggestion is the 
promotion of boys’ and girls’ clubs in agricul- 
ture and homemaking. These clubs in this 
state compare favorably with those in the 
wealthier and more populous, both in numbers 
and in achievement. Further growth depends 
largely on the encouragement given by parents 
and on the extent to which club leaders are 
men and women with faith in the future of 


agriculture and a keen appreciation of the kind: 


of training needed by our future farmers and 
home-makers.” 

Mrs. P. H. Hiebert, Grant County member, 
writes: “I would like to see some playground 
equipment or apparatus in the school yards for 
the different ages of boys and girls. We have 
nothing. Our two lowest grades are dismissed 
at the second recess hour and have to wait and 
‘hang around’ until the bus comes for the older 
children, because it is too far for the little 
folks to walk home. If they had some sort of 
playground equipment, the children would bene- 
fit by it physically and be out of mischief. I 
wonder how other schools manage this problem. 
Miss Ely’s suggestion for a playshed in bad 
weather is along this line, and surely appealed 
to me, but it seems to me that we need that and 
more.” 


SPEAKING OF HEALTH 
BY ALMA H. FULLER 


Last May the Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Vermont conducted a health campaign, and 
later, when the State Convention was held, at 
St. Johnsbury, the theme of the meeting was 
“Health.” 

The topic was touched upon by all of the 
speakers, and taken up thoroughly by three of 
them. 

Mr. Edwards, of Massachusetts, told us of 
the serious consequences of carelessness in han- 
dling the so-called children’s diseases. He be- 
lieves that no child should have these diseases, 
and that when people are properly taught about 
the importance of observing quarantines, and 
keeping their children at home when they are 
not well, epidemics of measles and the like will 
be no more. Many cases of pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis and other dread diseases have their be- 
ginnings in these ailments, about which we are 
so careless because they are deemed simple. 

Miss Winchell, state supervisor of home eco- 
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nomics, gave us a practical talk about the im- 
portance of a balanced diet. She assured us 
that tastes are not hereditary, and that “John” 
can learn to like spinach even if “Father” does 
dislike it extremely. We should train our chil- 
dren to eat a variety of wholesome food, and 
our own examples count for much toward ac- 
complishing that result. 

Mr. Lies, of New York, told us of the neces- 
sity for play, in the development of our girls 
and boys. He gave statistics showing how 
greatly delinquency has been reduced in places 
where playgounds have been instituted. 

Mr. Lies believes that play not only promotes 
muscle growth, health, strength, agility and cir- 
culation, but that wisely adapted it is also men- 
tal exercise. 

In group games played under supervision or 
according to rules, the child develops charac- 
ter, a sense of government, of order and law, 
He made a plea for more physical education in 
our schools, for more supervised playgrounds 
and for more Community Center activities. 

State Commissioner Dempsey likened the six- 
year-old that we send to school to “Pilgrim” 
with his bundle. The invisible bundle the child 
brings being made up of many things for which 
parents are responsible. 

He spoke of the comparatively short time 
children spend in school, and urged us to try to 
realize that schools are much more incidental in 
the education of our children than we are 
prone to believe; that parents are by far the 
most important educators, and are responsible 
for the kind of men and women their children 
become. 

The lesson we took home from the conven- 
tion was that parents have the biggest job in 
the world, and it is “up to us” to make a suc- 
cess of it, and turn out sound citizens. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN 
BY MRS. C. C. NOBLE 


At our last national convention at Austin, 
Texas, Mrs. Edward D. Morrison, of Fort 
Dodge, Idaho, the originator of the following 
plan, gave the delegates a few suggestions of 
how to carry out classes of instruction in 
parent-teacher work, and offered to answer any 
questions that might be addressed to her in let- 
ters concerning the subject. 

The need for these classes is very great. It 
is the hope of the writer of this article that 
many towns will attempt this plan of work and 
successfully carry it out. There are many 
strangers coming into our Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Some of these women have accepted 
positions of responsibility. In some cases they 
are almost forced into these positions and feel 
very helpless, having had so little information 
as to the real objects of our organization, and 
because of their limited knowledge of the work 
accomplished. 

The plan used by Mrs. Morrison would mate- 
rially assist these uninformed women to gain 
this knowledge: A class was formed that met 
once a week in the evening for ten weeks. This 
class was composed of 75 persons, ten of whom 
were school principals. It had an average at- 
tendance of 60 each meeting night. There be- 


ing some expense attached to the work, each 
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CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 


Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 


MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science— 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 


The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 


The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the home 
and school through the enduring repro- 
ductions on Victor Records. 


The Victrola is indispensable in every 
modern schoolroom! 





Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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member voted for and paid $3.50 for the course 
of instruction. Printed material from national 
and state organizations was obtained and a 
blackbboard used for detailed information. The 
objects and accomplishments of our organiza- 
tion were placed before this class and instruc- 
tion. given along every line of parent-teacher 
activity. Very great interest and enthusiasm 
were displayed at all meetings of this class. 

It has been most truthfully said that nothing 
is ever accomplished without enthusiasm, and 
that “enthusiasm is God within us.” If these 
classes could be formed in each district and the 
members would apply their courses of instruc- 
tion to parent-teacher activities the results 
would certainly be greatly beneficial, especially 
in development of splendid leaders who would 
thoroughly safeguard the future of our work. 


A CARNIVAL AT NOVATO 
BY LEONORA C. WHITE 

Novato’s handsome grammar school, with a 
record for scholarship second to none in the 
county, and Novato’s Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Fred Miller, president, with its more 
than a hundred active members, go hand in 
hand. A bond issue built the handsome build- 
ing on the spacious school grounds, gift of a 
pioneer citizen of the community. The money 
so raised was spent entirely on the building, 
leaving nothing for the beautifying of the 
grounds. One side is quite a hill, now being 
leveled off for a playground, and the other 
slopes down to the town’s main street, Grant 
Avenue. The limited amount of taxation avail- 
able for the upkeep of the school could not go 
very far on this work. 

In 1924 the Parent-Teacher Association held 
its first carnival, the proceeds from which built 
a handsome flight of concrete steps leading 
from Grant Avenue to the main entrance of the 
school, with shrubbery and plants to further 
ornament the grounds. A moving picture ma- 
chine and other smaller equipment has also 
been purchased for the school from _ these 
funds. 

When a second carnival was suggested for 
1925, most of the members gasped, but fell in 
line. That carnival came off Saturday evening, 
February 21, 1925, at the Novato Community 
House and was an instantaneous success. An 
attendance of over 500 people, with standing 
room at a premium, enjoyed the splendid min- 
strel show put on by a group of young business 
men from the neighboring city of Petaluma. 
Our grammar school pupils, in wig and early 
American costume, danced a stately minuet, and 
the grammar school small boys enacted George 
Washington’s Hatchet. A comedy sketch by 
several of the minstrels closed the program. 
Chairs were removed for dancing and the fun 
began. 

Probably the most unique feature of the 1925 
carnival was the Human Grab Bag in a beauti- 
ful old-time costume gracefully distended over 
hoop skirts, her head coiffured to correspond, 
and her skirts bearing various pockets into 
the which one could dive at so much per dive. 
She was an immediate success, especially finan- 
cially. 

Our scientific doctor acted as phrenologist, 


Teller’s Booth. 
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and felt heads at so much per head. 


‘ A Gypsy 
Maiden in appropriate costume ran the Fortune 


A Country Store and Hot Dog 
Booth, managed by masculine members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association in costume, did 
well. A Home-Made Candy Booth, its pretty 
aids dressed as sticks of peppermint; a package 
booth, where Mother Goose and her crew pre- 
sided; a Fancy Work Booth with aids costumed 
as George Washington’s Cherries, a Spanish 
Senorita and an Indian Maid, all helped swell 
the general funds. The soft drinks and con- 
fetti booth did a splendid business after danc- 
ing started. A cafeteria supper and a sale of 
home-cooked foods in an adjacent room minis- 
tered to the inner man. Streamers and shades 
of red, white and blue, decorated the spacious 
hall and gave the patriotic note appropriate to 
the date. 

Expenses were comparatively slight. The 
Minstrel Show was put on free, a neighborly 
kindness greatly appreciated. Returns are not 
all in yet, but it is conservatively estimated 
that over $300 ‘has been netted. Anyhow, 
there’s enough to build a much-needed sidewalk 
on Grant Avenue, buy some clocks for the 
school rooms, and fill smaller needs of the more 
urgent kind. 

The Novato Parent-Teacher Association is 
greatly pleased at the successs of its efforts, but 
especially at the co-operation and unitedness of 
effort which has so helped to make our locality 
“The Valley of No Regrets.” 


SAINT PAUL HAS A WORTH-WHILE 
ROUND TABLE 
MRS. C. J. WENTZ 
Program Chairman 

When the Cherokee Heights Mothers’ Club 
had its first Round Table discussion, we pre- 
sented four topics which we thought would be 
of interest to our women. We had the topics 
and names of leaders, who were all our own 
members, typewritten on slips of paper to hand 
out to each woman as she came to the meet- 
ing. After a short business meeting, the pro- 
gram chairman explained the method of pro- 
cedure. Two groups were to meet in the Do- 
mestic Science room, one in the room just out- 
side of this, and one in the Manual Training 
room. Each member was allowed to choose her 
own Round Table group. 

The discussions, going on simultaneously, 
lasted thirty minutes. Then the bell rang and 
all went back to the Domestic Science room 
where refreshments were served. This per- 
mitted the four leaders to get their notes in 
shape to report. We were then called to order, 
and each of the leaders was given not more 
than five minutes to give the important points 
which the discussion brought out. After each 
report opportunity was given for general dis- 
cussion. In this way many interesting and 
helpful ideas were brought out and each mem- 
ber was enabled to hear the results of the dis- 
cussion at each of the tables. 

Our topics and leaders were as follows: 

“Sympathy Between the Mother and _ the 


Teacher,” Mrs. Evans. 
“How I Manage My Home Work so as to do 
Mothers’ Club Work,” Mrs. Stuck. 
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“Rewards and Punishments,” Mrs. Farnham. 

“Children’s Social Affairs,” Mrs. Vobeyda. 

It was most interesting to see which topics 
proved the most popular. They just flocked to 
the Rewards and Punishments table. The next 
best attended was the Home Work table. This, 
to the chairman, proved, first, that most of our 
members have small children and that the Re- 
wards and Punishments problem is a vital one 
on which they sought help. The second thing 
we found out was that women want to come 
to Mothers’ Clubs and want advice on the best 
way to find time for it. If it had not been for 
the general discussion, we would have thought 
that the topic, “Children’s Social Affairs,” was 
unwisely chosen, as the attendance at this table 
was small. There was brought out, however, 
questions of chaperons, late parties, and other 
matters affecting adolescent children by women 
having children of that age, and much informa- 
tion was presented which will help those women 
having children approaching that age to be 
forewarned and forearmed. We went on rec- 
ord as mothers to begin our parties early and 
see that the children are in their homes by 
eleven or twelve according to the age of the 
children. Also that no parties should be held 
on a school night when children will have to 
get up early to attend school the next day. 

Was it worth while? All the comments were 
that it was the best meeting we ever held, and 
many requests were made for another one like 
it next month. Yes, indeed, we feel that it 
was worth while. 


HOW ONE SMALL TOWN BUILT A 
GREAT PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATION 
BY MRS. FRANK WRIGHT 


Press Correspondent 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Moville, 
Iowa, a town of less than 900 population, organ- 
ized less than four years ago, has a membership 
of more than 200, one of the largest in the 
state and is doing a splendid work. 

Throughout the year a fine spirit of har- 
mony and loyalty has prevailed, and the work 
has been a joy and an inspiration. 

Much of the success of the year’s work has 
been due to the efficient efforts of our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Iva Bartels, and of no less value 
has been the work of our department chairman 
and the various committees who have at all 
times given their hearty support and co-opera- 
tion, without which no association can succeed. 

We realize the growth and efficiency of our 
school depends upon the understanding of the 
partnership between school and home, between 
parents and teachers. Our work has been evo- 
lution, not revolution, and the current year has 
been productive of much good to both parents 
and teachers. The range of activities has been 
very wide and the benefits derived are without 
measure. This year our work is divided into 
departments, and we find it a splendid plan, 
the chairman of each department taking full 
charge of one meeting. In September the En- 
tertainment Committee planned a teachers’ re- 
ception and “get acquainted” meeting, when 
every parent was invited to come and meet 
their child’s teacher, and the high school au- 
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ditorium was taxed to capacity. The Mem- 
bership Committee had charge of the November 
meeting, when the aims and objects of the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the: benefits to 
be derived from the organization were dis- 
cussed by competent speakers. It proved a ban- 
ner meeting, and many members were added 
to our list. Especially are we proud of our 
Founders’ Day or Child Welfare program on 
February 17. 

Some of the other outstanding activities of 
our work are as follows: 

At the time of our organization we secured 
the services of our county health director and 
held a clinic with doctors, dentists, throat, eye 
and ear specialists and nurses in attendance. 
We discovered over thirty per cent of our 
pupils suffering from malnutrition. We at 
once put on an intensive child health campaign, 
and in three years’ time, through co-operation 
of parents, teachers and pupils, we have re- 
duced malnutrition in our school to less than 
two per cent. 

Our Parent-Teacher Association had charge 
of the dedication of the new schoolhouse, a 
fine modern building, and hundreds of people 
from the town and surrounding community were 
in attendance. 

We serve lunches to our basketball boys and 
girls and the visiting teams. Our association 
has recently placed a piano in the school for the 
use of the grade pupils. 

We have also placed in the school a full 
service of silver and china for use at the vari- 
ous meetings in our school, through these con- 
veniences making it more of a community 
center. 

In October, on Hallowe’en night, we have es- 
tablished the custom of holding an old-time 
country fair—this for a two-fold purpose—that 
of providing good, clean entertainment for our 
young people, and to secure money for play- 
ground equipment. It is popular with both old 
and young, and last fall we realized over $300, 
which will be used this spring on our play- 
~ Peg and will eventually lead to supervised 
play. 

We are, indeed, proud of our accomplish- 
ments, and are glad to write of our activities 
in the hopes that some other association may 
receive help and encouragement. 


THE BENEFITS OF THE PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
BY JOHN 0. CHEWNING 
Superintendent, Public Schools, Evansville, Ind. 


(1) It is difficult for me to speak concerning 
the work of the Parent-Teacher Association 
and the possibilities that lie just ahead of it 
without seeming to be extravagant of utterance. 
Undoubtedly when the aims and progress of the 
state and national organizations come into full 
fruition the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the American public school system will advance 
democracy and the welfare of humanity to 
heights that at present can only be imagined. 

No longer is any argument for the Parent- 
Teacher Association needed in Evansville. 
During the ten years of its existence locally, 
the few criticisms that were directed against 
the groups owed their origin to an excess of 
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zeal or a lack of experience and not to any 
fundamental weakness. The mistakes made 
were neither numerous nor glaring. Efficiency 
has been constantly increasing as the organi- 
zations gained in experience until now, under 
the leadership of devoted women who have 
vision, the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the school system are working together smoothly 
and effectively for the highest interests of the 
children. The Parent-Teacher Association is 
following closely the plans and_ principles 
adopted by the state organization, to which 
the school system can subscribe unreservedly, 
and with enthusiasm. 

I wish that it were possible to name here the 
many public spirited women and men of Evans- 
ville, who have made a voluntary contribution 
of time and effort to establish the organization. 
Especially is this due to those who were active 
in the early days when the idea was struggling 
for a foothold. In many instances the service 
was given without display, and often without 
recognition. ‘These parents who laid the 
foundation wrought better than they knew and 
placed this community under a lasting obliga- 
tion. That accounts largely for the existing 
willingness to make almost any sacrifice for the 
cause of education. 

Some of the benefits of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in Evansville that have been clearly 
demonstrated are: 

1. The advantage of formal associations over 
informal help, because the organization is na- 
tional in scope and experienced in co-opera- 
tion. The placing of definite responsibility to 
lay out ways and means for aiding the schools 
secures more efficient results. 

2. New ideas come in from other groups, and 
there is a constant stimulus for school better- 
ment. 

3. There is no influence greater in bringing 
about improved school policies than that of or- 
ganized and informed parents. Principals and 
teachers who supply the fullest information of 
the school and its program gain greatly because 
parents who know make the task of the teacher 
easier. 

All the world looks to the United States for 
leadership. This country’s success in handling 
widely the problems of national and interna- 
tional civilization will be measured by the suc- 
cess of the public schools. Our children, there- 
fore, are in a real sense “the makers of the 
world to be.” It is safe to say also that no 
parent has any work more important than par- 
ticipation in the Parent-Teacher Association. 
One might go further and assert in all kindness 
that parents who do not at least give indorse- 
ment by membership are failing in their duty 
to their children. 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP IN 
ILLINOIS 


BY ESTELLE L. KILBRIDE 


Illinois realizes that with her increased mem- 
bership she needs more trained leaders to carry 
on the work, power that shall help us solve our 
practical problems, power to work out all we 
have seen in vision. 

A class of fifteen attended a course of lec- 
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tures on Leadership at Normal in August, all 
meeting the requirements and taking the ex- 
amination, for which they will receive their 
certificate. 

The members of the faculties and other teach- 
ers attending the lectures at the four normals 
aggregated very large numbers, and the interest 
aroused is most encouraging as shown by over 
1,000 requests being made for organization lit- 
erature for parent-teacher work. 

Literature was sent to every association in 
the Council for the “Summer Round Up of the 
Children.” Owing to the leaders having gone 
on their vacation, just a few were able to take 
up the work as associations, but our parents 
are responding individually by having these ex- 
aminations and corrections made of their school 
children. 

Our state is divided into twenty districts, 
eighteen of which have Regional Directors, 
Seventeen of these will hold their district con- 
ferences in the months of October and Novem- 
ber. Mr. C. E. Burns, of the Children’s 
Foundation, will speak at these conferences on 
the advantages of the Child Study Circle, 
recommending as the basis for this study “The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs.” 

We are advising all our associations to have 
a work program and a study program—that is, 
a program of work and a program of study. 
The working program being determined by the 
local needs in the school district. The study 
program, the needs of the child, such as physi- 
cal 


examination, proper food and _ clothing, 
recreation, and many others of equal im- 
portance. Both programs are essential to an 


active and progressive association. 

We are recommending to our associations the 
making of a Budget in September, allowing for 
at least ten subscriptions to the CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE; also 25 Bulletins, sent to one ad- 
dress for $5; also for sending a delegate to 
district and state meeting; all to be taken out 
of the Treasury, then have one money-making 
affair and forget the finance question for the 
rest of the year. 

Since the schools are teaching thrift by sav- 
ing, our Home Economics Department is teach- 
ing thrift by knowing how to buy and when to 
buy; in other words, how to spend money for 
food, clothing and the right kind of homes.to 
build and pay for. 

We are stressing the study of the child in 
Preschool Age, for that is the foundation for 
everything in character building; after awaken- 
ing parents to their responsibility for starting 
their job at birth with the child training, 
then they must continue their companionship 
through grammar school and into the high 
school, remembering what an important part 
the choosing of the right course of study plays 
in the child’s preparation for his life work. 

Leadership costs instant and untiring pains 
and sacrifice, character costs the long, fierce 
conflict with vice and sin. 

The lesson of nature is that the strong must 
bear the burdens of the weak. To this end 
were great and noble souls born. The laws of 


helpfulness asks them to forget self, while they 
fulfill their destiny by paying the debt of 
strength to weakness. 
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Would you save a life © 
if you could? 


OULD you reach out and snatch a child 

from under the rushing wheels of a mo- 
tor car? Of course you would—and you can help 
save a life in a simpler, easier way than that. 


Tuberculosis is a constant threat to you and 
your children. It takes an annual toll of thou- 
sands of lives. Yet other thousands of lives 
are saved every year by the organized warfare 
against tuberculosis carried on by the tubercu- 
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: : Stamp Out Tuberculosi. 
losis crusade. That organized fight against the ‘ with ie 
dread disease has cut the tuberculosis death rate waste ssicater a 
in half. It is financed by the sale of Christmas 
Seals. 


You can help to save a life. Buy 

Christmas Seals. Buy as many as you 

| can. Christmas Seals save thousands 

» of lives every year. Your help is 
| needed. Buy Christmas Seals. 
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